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Editorial, 


HE promotion of the Catholic archbishop of Mas- 
sachusetts to be a cardinal of the Church is a 
great compliment to the man, but is probably 
also a recognition of the remarkable increase in 
the number of Catholics in the State. Times 

have indeed changed from the day of the immigration of 
the Puritans to that of their old-time antagonists. The 
earlier warfare has died away, and many a minister of an 
old Puritan church on this side of the water feels an 
affection for the faithful priest of the humble multitudes 
of his town which he does not feel for some ministers 
who bear the name of Protestant. In the mental and 
spiritual spheres, attraction often decreases with the near- 
ness of two bodies, and repulsion increases. Meditations 
are also in order on the rapidity with which the Catholic 
Church is making up in Teutonic countries what it has 
lost in Latin. Its growth in Germany and England, while 
by no means so rapid as in this country, is more signifi- 
cant, since in those two lands the conversions are mainly 
from Protestant and native stock, while here the increase 
is almost entirely produced by a transfer from European 
nations. ‘This fact ‘‘affords food for thought.” 


wt 


PATRIOTISM is one of the noblest of qualities unless it 
takes the form of hatred of all other lands. Loyalty to 
one’s church is most admirable, save when it becomes 
contempt of all other churches. Congregationalism has 
the weak side that it rather tends to minimize the common 
life and common interest of all kindred churches. Like 
the political doctrine of States Rights it is admirable in 
that it attaches people strongly to the local organization, 
but not so admirable in so far as it weakens their regard 
for the general organization. Unitarian Congregational- 
ists might well cultivate a stronger denominational feel- 
ing. They have, indeed, a right to be fearful of the merely 
sectarian spirit, but the life of each individual church 
depends so much upon the welfare of the group of churches 
to which it belongs as to make the group consciousness 
running through all an affair of much importance. 
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A CHEERING sign given by the late National Conference 
was its indisposition to embark on a general debate 
about its name. In the past it has not always been able 
to resist the allurements of such a discussion. Names 
are half accidental things and are seldom very descrip- 
tive of the persons or organizations to which they are 
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affixed. They are to be mainly used for purposes of 
identification, and people who have an idea that under 
some other name life would be quite different do not often 
gain much by such changes as they are able to make. 
Our Canadian friends had a right to feel that they were 
not properly included under the word “National,” 
applied to the organization. The Conference quickly 
saw this point and heartily voted to call itself henceforth 
‘“‘General.”” Beyond this, however, it was plainly dis- 
inclined to embark on a discussion about names, which 
may be taken as an indication of its feeling that there 
were a good many other things better worth thinking and 
talking about. 

od 


SEVEN miles of fighting ships on the Hudson River, 
said the newspapers. A magnificent sight, all agree. So 
was*the funeral of King Edward. Both were also sad 
sights. Were both necessary? So long as kings die will 
there be funerals, and so long as nations are greedy of 
land, trade, and power will there be war, and so long as 
there is the possibility of war, so long must every fore- 
sighted nation be ready for it. ‘The hopes of peace have 
had no such shock for many years as the attempt of 
Italy to steal from Tripoli and the silent ring of the 
nations which, like a ring of wild dogs around two who 
are fighting to the death, stand around the combatants, 
waiting to get what they can. Ifa nation will steal from 
a small power, it would steal from a great one, if it could. 
The honesty of nations has been shown by this disgrace- 
ful raid to be not worth counting on, and war may be 
expected from almost any of the great thrones when- 
ever it sees a fair chance to gain by it. This may be 
the meaning at this time of this showing of teeth by our 
own dogs of war. That it is a sad sight is not to the 
point. So were Gettysburg and Mobile Bay sad sights; 
but was there any way of preventing them with honor, 
or, if that word be of doubtful meaning, with any sense 
of obligation to the freedom and unity which we have to- 
day? And how much shorter would that war have been 
and how many less men would have been in their graves 
after it, if the North could have believed it possible? 
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OnE of our most temperate ministers asks why he 
should receive so many circulars about fine wines and 
whiskeys. It cannot be supposed that he is the only 
one thus favored, nor that ministers are especially able 
to afford such expensive beverages as are commonly 
recommended. A recent article on tobacco states that 
clergymen are usually smokers, and it may be that they 
are more commonly drinkers than is universally known. 
Or is it believed that they will recommend such indul- 
gences to their wealthy parishioners? In medieval days 
and, if we may trust the novels of the country, in Eng- 
land to-day, the clergy have the reputation of liking the 
good things of life. ‘‘Who lives a good life is sure to 
live well,” said the Friar of Orders Gray. : 
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THOSE who are invited to attend the meetings of our 
local conferences, to give addresses or for whatever pur- 
pose, are invariably impressed by the high character and 
ability of the rank and file of our ministers. They there 
find of what good material our body is made, both in 
pulpit and in pews. A recent visit to the Worcester Con- 
ference deepens the impression made several years ago 
of the firm and genuine stuff of the men in charge of our 
old country parishes. ‘These churches are often stranded 
on hilltops from which the population is ebbing away, but 
their life is sweet and spiritual, and in this life their min- 
isters are leading them in ways of beauty and peace. 
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IN the days of strenuous endeavor for the emancipation 
of woman the male mind is somewhat relieved to think 
that such slavery as she has to complain of may have had a 
quite innocent origin. ‘The suggestion is made that, where 
women till the fields and bear most of the heavy burdens, 
this is, perhaps, a survival from the day when man, as 
warrior, had to keep himself continually disencumbered 
for possible combat, and needed all his time to protect 
the home where his family was sheltered. Thus the 
woman first became drudge, not because the man des- 
pised her, but because, in primitive states of society, he 
was giving most of his life to her defence. It is an in- 
genious suggestion, here borrowed from a book written by 
a woman, and therefore all the more comforting to the 
masculine culprit. 

ed 


LAMENTATIONS are heard over the loss of the “good 
gray heads that all men knew” from our ministry. It 
is indeed hard to give up those who have been so long 
the generally known representatives of our faith, some 
of them known throughout the nation. But any one who 
is acquainted with our churches knows how many sons 
of our old leaders are in our pulpits, and are men of unusual 
charm, ability, and dignity. The ministers under thirty- 
five who are bearing names familiar to our older year- 
books were probably never so numerous or of so fine, 
promise. ' 


A Revival of Religion. 


All people interested in the life of the Church will surely 
agree that a revival of religious interest is greatly to be. 
desired. Expressions of hope for it and of determination 
to work for it abound on every hand. Many predict that 
it is coming soon. A goodly portion of the religious. 
world begins to get into a state of mind not unlike that 
of the Jewish people just before the birth of Christ. _ Per- 
haps this mental state is, in itself, a kind of prophecy of 
some impending change. But there is one reason for 
continued delay of this longed-for event which may 
have more weight than is commonly assigned to it. 

We are frequently reminded, and of course are glad 
to acknowledge, that the emotional life does not issue 
from intellectual sources. Religion, primarily, is feeling; 
and feeling is not to be much awakened by the preaching 
of philosophy. The apostles of reason, whatever their 
place in the world, are not likely to start a new wave of 
enthusiasm and hope, such as is characteristic of a great 
religious movement. One may say, therefore, as many, 
in effect, appear to be now saying, “Let the philosophers 
sit and hold their high debate among themselves, but let 
us go out among the people and kindle the waning fires 
of religious emotion and experience!” 

Yes! but, though these people have seen truly that the 
great primary currents of feeling are not generated by in- 
tellectual processes, have they reckoned sufficiently with 
the power of an unsatisfied intellect to inhibit emotion? 
The presence in the mind, even of a small-sized doubt, is a 
great discourager of emotional manifestations. 

Where there is no established system of belief and: 
little intellectual activity, or where a system of belief is 
held without misgiving or question, it is quite easy to 
awaken a great and contagious power of feeling. But, 
when people dwell in an old and stately house of reason 
and more or less doubt has arisen concerning its stability, 
that doubt is likely to exercise a strong, repressive influence 
on their emotional life. 

That is now the real trouble about producing a revival 
of religion. A rumor has spread abroad that the Chris-* 
tian edifice of faith is insecure. The Christian mind may 
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| profess to be untroubled by this rumor, but it is troubled, 
' nevertheless. It is not in human nature that it should be 
otherwise. It is just enough troubled so that, for the 
present, it is not likely to be able to embark on one of those 
great tides of feeling which have marked the religious 
revivals of the past. It must wait, either till changes 
have been effected which make good the suspected in- 
tellectual weakness, or till time enough has passed to allow 
all apprehension to subside. 

Especially ridiculous is the business man’s attempt to 
produce a revival by machinery. His effort to carry over 
into the spiritual realm methods which he has found 
efficacious in the selling of merchandise is absurd, or pro- 
fane, according to one’s point of view; and his persist- 
ence in the face of repeated failure is a curious example 
of the hardihood of ignorance. Wonderful it is, too, that 
so many who know better are terrorized, or hypnotized 
by his bravado. 

} Meanwhile, perhaps Prof. Fenn has shown us in his 
Dudleian Lecture, published in the current number of the 
Harvard Theological Review, how the real revival of relig- 
ion is coming. He finds in the life of our day, outside 
__ churches altogether, a remarkable growth of what he calls 
_ “natural religion.”’ It is not much associated as yet with 
' any definite belief; but it is developing on a wide scale 

just those feelings which belong to the best and highest 
_ forms of religion. It is frequently true that, when in- 
_ stitutions need to take a new departure, the requisite im- 
_ pulse has to be, in part, created outside their borders. 
| They move, at last, only when this outside stimulus is 
| 
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brought to the aid of their otherwise ineffective will. 

It is possible that a new religious force is being awak- 
ened in the mind of the people, quite apart from old 
religious traditions which will in the end revivify the 
church through all its branches. At all events, it would 
be well for those who have interest in this matter to read 
Prof. Fenn’s lecture. They will there catch some 
glimpse of a probability that the revival of religion is in 
more competent hands than those of the ordinary revival- 
ist. H. N. B. 


Thoughts, like Stars! 


A contemplation of the sublime and beautiful in nature 
tends to the highest thought. It is when we look at 
ultimates, it is when we seek causes, that the grandeur 
of the universe and of the thought that is bodied forth 
in it come to the soul. 

It is an idle life that finds nothing worth while but 
_the neighborhood gossip. It is a dwarfed soul that does 
_ not go forth into the woods and fields and there find the 
Infinite. It is a cramped nature that does not warm to 
the benevolence in the harvests and the goodness in the 
laws that environ man. 
| But it is the greatest thought of all when, in the 

midst of the might of the earth and the stars, there comes 

to man a sense of the importance of man in creation, in 

the vast that is about him. “And looking at him as he 

walks abroad, a sentient creature, it is apparent to the 

casual thinker that man, with his power to see and 

reason onthe nature about him, is the summit of that 

creation which brings forth all that is highest and best 

in his thought with reference to theimmensities. And 

looking into the soul of this man one finds that here there 

is a world that passes not away, since it is in and over 

all the cosmos about, and that in this world there are 

wonders far beyond the wonders of the sea, the earth, 
and the air. 

In the heart and mind of man, then, there is revealed 

® . the highest and best of the laws of the universe. For 

it is in man that the universe finds its cause? Without 
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man to apprehend the order and sublimity of the heavens 
and the earth there would be nothing in either;of them. 
Without man to obey the divine and to guide the laws 
of nature they would be as nothing. 

If one can stand in the night and, looking aloft at the 
wheeling constellations, feel that here is infinity, then he 
is beginning only to appreciate the One who is in and 
through all. Looking at the circling stars, and imagining, 
if he can, the measureless spaces which they occupy, he 
exclaims with the poet, ‘‘End Is There None!’ Here 
are marshalled forces of which the earth itself has but the 
slightest appreciation. Here are systems that dwarf 
the solar system into insignificance. Here are worlds 
that make the earth like to a meteor that is expiring in 
its orbit. And, seeing the river of light that flows across 
the zenith, and knowing in his heart that this is but the 
rim of universes no imagination can measure, man stands 
in awe at the unrivalled grandeur of the sight. Far off 
there may be patches of misty light, scarce discernible 
on the edge of the night’s horizon. ‘Told that these are 
conglomerations of worlds and suns and systems making 
their way along the borders of the Infinite, and he be- 
comes conscious of the awe and miajesty of the One who 
is the pilot of the unknown worlds in their journey from 
chaos to life and death. 

And then, beholding in these infinite and unapproach- 
able worlds the homes for beings of light and love far 
beyond the nature and compass of man, he stands at 
the gate of the knowledge that is to be in the annals of 
the eternity through which it is ordered that the soul 
shall pass. If he exclaims that he does not understand, 
then is he at the beginning of that humility which the 
worshipper must feel when he looks on the vastness, 
the illimitable, that is over and under the path of the 
small earth tied to its circuit about the sun, which is 
itself but a speck in the constellations that swarm the 
skies. 

It is man standing in the midst of this grandeur who 
becomes the colossal and sublime figure of creation. For 
it is the soul that perceives which is above and superior 
to the wheeling matter. Notwithstanding there is law 
and order in the universe, if it were not that there were 
an eye of the soul to appreciate the sublimity, it would 
be as nothing. Therefore it is that the soul of man, in 
the mysteries with which we are surrounded, is the 
greatest of the wonders. It is thought which, becoming 
sublime, rises and wheels across our mental horizon, like 
the star that sets in the west to rise in the east. 

For in measuring man against his environment, there is 
a sense of relation which we do not get when we are 
interested in the petty personal relations of life. It is 
when one begins to understand that the soul which per- 
ceives and feels, the mind and heart that think and suffer, 
are apart and superior to all that is in space and time, 
that man’s relation to the Creator is beginning to be 
dimly understood. It is a far cry from the unknown soul 
to the Unknown God. But such is the thought that 
takes hold of the man, and such is the greatness of the 
man in the midst of it all. If there is order in the in- 
numerable constellations that nightly wheel and circle 
through the skies, if there is sublimity in the vast dis- 
tances which these points of light traverse, if there is 
law in their eternal shining, then man is the measure 
of all their greatness, for it is his mind alone that beholds 
in them the bubbles cast from the hand of the Infinite 
to shine for a moment in space, and then die into eternal 
nothingness while the Spirit that is over them shall live 
on undimmed and unawed by their ephemeral existence. 
And the man who at the coming of the night feels the 
thought that is behind the heavens is greater than the 
stars in their courses. 
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In the real life of man, then, it is these thoughts that 
like stars shine a moment on his illimitable pathway that 
are the greatness and the grandeur of life. But where 
else do we find the incentive to this contemplative existence 
save in viewing nature? ‘There is no less a greatness in 
the thought of the beauty of the flower and the goodness 
of the heart of man. Both are of the Infinite. And, if 
the man will allow himself to be led by the beauty and 
sublimity of nature and her inexorable laws to a con- 


templation of the beauty and sublimity of the char-' 


acter of the man who has the thought of love and wor- 
ship in his soul, he will find that he, too, takes on a higher 
character and a nobler being. It is the going through 
nature up to nature’s God and finding at the summit 
that man is the highest creation of all, for he stands at 
the door of the unknown and at least has the desire to 
lift the latch. 

It is here that we invert the telescope and look into 
human minds and hearts and there find the indubitable evi- 
dences of the Infinite. It is now that, having left the laws 
that are without iniative and will, we approach that which 
is divine and find that man possessing both these is there- 
fore kin to his Heavenly Father, since he is superior to 
his environment, and possesses that which is not in it. 
Not a raindrop falls but it falls on the sentient heart 
that is looking out on the universe. Not a flower blooms 
but it touches to life the delight which is in the heart 
of that which creates and is superior to the laws it invokes 
and handles. Not a tear falls but it awakes the soul 
to a sense of the relations of these half-divine beings, and 
makes those relations holy because they are superior 
to the environment whatever that may be. Therefore 
it is that of all the thoughts in the life of man the thought 
of love is noblest. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 
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When the train rolled in to the great new Union Sta- 
tion at Winnipeg (everything is ‘new’ in Winnipeg), 
it was raining, and, violating all precedents at this sea- 
son, had been raining almost continuously for three 
weeks. The farmers were getting desperate, for their 
wheat had been cut and now stood in “stooks’’ for 
hundreds of miles in every direction, and on the point of 
being spoiled. Perhaps the weather might have been 
normal had the Canadians voted differently upon the 
question of reciprocity. 

It was my original intention to visit the various Ice- 
landic colonies where Unitarian groups have been or- 
ganized, 336 miles in one direction, 86 in another, and 
64 in another; but this programme proved to be im- 
practicable. Much of the travel would have to be by 
carriage road, but they were now almost impassable by 
reason of the mud. ‘Then, too, as soon as fair weather 
came, the farmers would be threshing wheat, days, nights, 
and Sundays. Such being the situation, Kristjansson 
came down from Otto, Petursson arrived from Foam 
Lake, Mr. Olson of the Gimli congregation made his ap- 
pearance, and the directors of the Icelandic Conference 
all gathered at the Corona and, with the aid of maps, the 
entire Icelandic enterprise was carefully considered. 

It is impossible to convey a very clear understanding 
of our Icelandic interests to those who are not familiar 
with the people and the character of the new world they 
have in part undertaken to subdue. The little Danish 
dependency of Iceland contains only sixty thousand souls, 
a number hardly sufficient to constitute a third-rate 
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American city. Like many another small nation, how- 
ever, what Iceland has lacked in bigness and power, she 
has redeemed in terms of culture and moral strength. 
Her sons occupy chairs in the Universities of Copenhagen, 
Oxford, and other seats of learning. Among her com- 
mon people in the new world are many poets, preachers, 
and progressive men of affairs. Her own theological 
school at Reikiavik has discarded all creedal tests and 
assumes towards the study of religion the scientific at- 
titude. 

A dozen years ago such a thing as a Unitarian church 
was unknown among the Icelanders. The Lutherans 
dominated their religious and ecclesiastical affairs. It 
was under such conditions that Régnvaldur Petursson, 
fresh from the Meadville Theological School, began his 
work in Winnipeg. ‘The story of his untiring endeavors 
is a long and interesting one. For a number of years he 
suffered all sorts of misrepresentation from his own 
countrymen in this and the old country. But he has suc- 
ceeded in dissipating unreasonable prejudices and has 
placed our cause where it now receives the respect it 
deserves. 

The feature of the Icelandic work which seems to be 
especially noteworthy is the interest taken by the lay- 
men. ‘he directors of the conference are responsible 
business men and farmers who not only attend and 
assist in the public meetings, but promote the publica- 
tion of the monthly magazine, of which Mr. Arnason is 
editor, publish text-books for Sunday-school use, send 
out tracts and other literature, much of which is trans- 
lated from Unitarian sources by the ministers. This 
conference has its own treasury, and is actively engaged 
in the work of forming organizations wherever their col- 
onies are sufficiently large to warrant success. It must 
be said, however, in all fairness, that even the earnest 
enthusiasm of the Icelanders themselves would have 
achieved little had it not been for the patient and far- 
seeing encouragement afforded by Dr. Eliot and the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

As in the case of the Finns under Mr. Lappala, this 
work among the Icelanders has about it an atmosphere 
of romantic adventure. Here is this great region, until 
recently believed incapable of contributing to material 
success, revealing resources and possibilities that beggar 
the human imagination to estimate them. Here cities 
are leaping into prominence with such incredible rapid- 
ity that people in the United States will not believe the 
accounts of those who have seen them. ‘The wealth 
which they promise is fabulous,—a wealth based upon 
untold acres of black soil that lies as level as the surface 
of an untroubled sea. ; 

Icelandic Unitarian organizations have been formed 
at four centres,—Winnipeg, Gimli, Otto, and Foam 
Lake. At all but one of these points there are resident 
ministers who have charge of other groups in the smaller 
colonies of the neighborhood—forming so many circuits 
visited at regular intervals. Mr. Petursson contem- 
plates a visit to Iceland in the near future, his chief pur- 
pose being to secure an eligible minister for the present 
vacancy at Gimli, and, secondarily, to confer withjthe 
dean of the Divinity School regarding catechisms, hymn- 
books, manuals for Bible study, etc., suitable for use in 
our American-Icelandic Unitarian churches. 

The English-speaking Unitarian church in Winnipeg 
has secured an excellent lot in the residential part of the 
city and, under the leadership of Rev. A. J. Pineo, who 
has just arrived from Victoria, will develop plans for a 
church edifice in the near future. 

On October 9 the sun shone gloriously as the train 
moved southward to the interesting Norwegian enter- 
prises in Minnesota. 
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Current Topics. 


THE Turko-Italian conflict became a subject of im- 
mediate interest to the administration at Washington 
last Saturday, when the Ottoman ambassador to the 
United States handed to the State Department in be- 
half of his government a protest against the excesses 
which the Italian troops are said to have committed in 
Tripolitania, and an appeal for intervention under the 
terms of the engagements entered into at the second 
conference at The Hague, in which both Turkey and 
Italy participated. The representations submitted by 
the ambassador put into definite form various complaints 
which had been proceeding from Constantinople for sev- 
eral days before, that the Italian forces had been mas- 
sacring Arabs without the justification of belligerency, 
and that neither age nor sex had been spared in an attempt 
by the invaders to strike terror into the hostile native 
population. The rumor of barbarities committed by 
the Italians were confirmed by some correspondents on 
the scene and denied by others. The Ottoman govern- 
ment advarices its accusations without equivocation. 
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ALTHOUGH the State Department apparently does not 
feel justified in taking a leading part in a situation in 
which other powers are much more closely interested 
than the United States, immediate measures were taken 
to ascertain the facts, possibly with a view to future ac- 
tion. ‘The cruiser Chester, which had been in the harbor 
of Malta since the beginning of the war, was ordered to 
proceed to Tripoli and place itself in touch with the block- 
ading Italian squadron. Whether Italy will permit the 
commander of the Chester to enter the zone of hostilities 
was not apparent when the cruiser sailed for the African 
coast last Monday. In the mean while the Italian gov- 
ernment has issued a definite denial of the Ottoman 
charges, and has explained that whatever unusual rigors 
have been employed against the Arabs were forced upon 
the invaders by the well-known tactics, familiar in all 
conflicts between European troops and Moslem fanatics, 
which include treacherous attacks after ostensible sur- 
render, firing upon Red Cross men, and mutilation of the 


enemy’s wounded. 
st 


THE approach of home rule for Ireland was indicated 
on October 31, when the British cabinet for the first time 
took up the consideration of the details involved in the 
prospective establishment of the new order of things. 
Among the issues presented by the general problem is 
the question of financing the Irish government when it 
shall be established. It is estimated that the project 
will require an initial expenditure of from $75,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. ‘This sum, it is proposed, shall be advanced 
by the imperial government in the form of a subsidy. 
The discussion by the cabinet of the fiscal features of the 
situation developed the probability that the imperial 
parliament will maintain its control of the excise and 
customs of Ireland under a modification of the present 
system. The retention of this branch of the Irish ad- 
ministration under direct imperial control is based upon 
the desire to insure the continuance of a general uniform- 
ity for the United Kingdom and to prevent the possible 
erection of a tariff wall against England. 


ed 


A PROBLEM which last summer threatened to embroil 
two t nations in a destructive war was definitely 
solved last Monday, when France and Germany signed 


_ the treaty wherein Germany recognizes the French right 
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of protectorate over Morocco. In return for this im- 
portant concession France concedes to her late opponent 
a territory of about 250,000 square kilometers in the 
French Congo, contiguous to the German Kameroons. 
For this surrender of soil, however, France receives a 
theoretical equivalent in the “ Duck’s Bill,” an outlying 
section of Togoland. The agreement also provides that 
France shall maintain economic equality and commercial 
liberty in Morocco,—guarantees which she has never at- 
tempted to withhold from Germany or from any other 
nation from the very beginning of the controversy. The 
most illuminating comment on the value of the instru- 
ment to France is presented by the fact that the publica- 
tion of its provisions was followed immediately by the 
resignation of the German colonial secretary and of the 
councillor to the colonial office, as a protest against sur- 
render of German rights. 


THE situation at Pekin shows no sign of amelioration 
as a result of the recent surrender to the National Assem- 
bly by the throne, which practically pledged itself to ex- 
clude the Manchu race from the administrative offices 
of the empire. The latest events have involved the as- 
sembly itself in a conflict with the provincial assemblies, 
which do not regard with equanimity the prospect of 
being endowed with a constitution approved solely by 
the national assembly, and demand direct participation 
in the task of constitution-writing. Confronted by the 
new development, the National Assembly last Saturday 
voted to resign in a body should a way not be soon found 
out of the difficulty. As a last attempt to restore har- 
mony, the delegates at Pekin made an appeal to Yuan Shi 
Kai, the “strong man’ of China, to accept the office of 
premier and exert himself to bring about an end to the 
crisis. Yuan Shi Kai, however, showed no pressing de- 
sire to avail himself of the proffered honor, and remained 
somewhere in the vicinity of Hankow, whither he went 
recently. 

& 


YUAN SHI Kat’s unwillingness to take the helm at this 
juncture is probably due to his realization of the difficulty 
of the undertaking. The breach between the dynasty 
and the Chinese has been greatly widened by the excesses 
which have been committed by the Manchu soldiery at 
Hankow. Well-authenticated information from the city 
recently retaken by the imperial forces presents a scene 
of slaughter and rapine which appears to have kindled 
afresh the fires of resentment against the Manchu soldiery 
and their master. It is estimated that fifty thousand 
Chinese were massacred by the victorious Manchus at 
Hankow. ‘The city has been burned and no quarter has 
been given to revolutionists. Far from intimidating the 
mass, the affair at Hankow has given fresh impetus to 
the movement, and has had the effect of furnishing the 
cause with a definite, concrete object of vengeance. The 
aim of a large part of the revolutionary element now 
appears to be the extermination of the ruling race. 


Brevities, 


The new name of the General Conference, as it be- 
comes more familiar, gains in strength. In Massachu- 
setts it seems to carry with it a suggestion of the dignity 
that belongs to the Great and General Court. 


How many people remember that on the occasion of 
one session of the National Conference the Christian 
Register appeared on the ground with a corps of expert 
stenographers and reporters, and issued a daily edition, 
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printing everything in full, even though it meant working 
all night? ‘There was enterprise! 


The latest find of an ancient manuscript, brought to 
light in the Meteoron Monastery, contains the Book 
of Revelation up to the fourteenth chapter, with a 
commentary. Prof. Harnack declares that the commen- 
tary is by Origen. 


LeBaron Russell Briggs, president of Radcliffe College, 
gives a grim illustration of what the literal-minded stu- 
dent does with poetry, when he tells the story of one— 
no Freshman, mind you, but a student in the graduate 
school—who wrote in an examination on Browning: 
‘““Fyvelyn Hope’ is the monologue of a mature man in 
the presence of a young lady’s corpse.” We recall in 
this connection the honest perplexity of a much younger 
student who could not understand what Tennyson was 
driving at when he wrote, “Tears, idle tears, I know not 
what you mean.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Unitarian Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I should like to echo all that has been said in the Reg- 
ister, the Pacific Unitarian, and the Unitarian Advance, 
of the value and importance of the recent publication 
of a revised edition of ‘Unity Hymns and Chorals.”’ 
If the ministers and people have the wisdom to use this 
book in their public and private devotions, its publication 
will become an epoch-making event in the religious life 
of our liberal churches. } 

To the minister who is so fortunate as to use it in his 
church it will give much relief from the arduous and 
often unsuccessful effort of selecting hymns fitting to the 
spirit of the service. So charged are these hymns with 
religious thought and feeling that any of them will “fit” 
anywhere. They do not contain a line that any Uni- 
tarian would have to sing “with reservations.” 

A blessing, too, the book will be to our Sunday-schools, 
where so much that is trifling, sentimental, and even 
worse is offered for the use of our children. 

But my purpose is not so much to add to the well- 
deserved chorus of praise, as it is to ask if another edition 
cannot be provided without the cut-leaf feature. This 
has its manifest advantages, as those who have used the 
other edition testify, but on the other hand the cut 
leaves lessen the dignified appearance of the book. They 

-inevitably suggest that the book has been maltreated 
and the leaves torn. Perhaps we should not yield to 
that suggestion, but it is almost impossible not to do so. 
We need dignity as well as convenience in our hymn- 
books, and to some minds this cut-leaf feature creates 
a prejudice and fails even to hint of the wealth of mind 
and heart and soul that the book contains. I venture the 
opinion that a beautiful hymn-book, one that must be 
handled reverently, is an important aid to devotion. 
Could this cut-leaf feature be retained for those who 
prefer it and yet eliminated in another edition for those 
who dislike it, the influence of this most precious of our 
hymn-books would be largely increased. 

But what is to be said when we learn that this unusual 
and important book cannot be bought in Boston? Not 
even a sample copy is to be seen. Inquiry at the sales- 
room of the Unitarian Sunday School Society at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, elicited the response, “We draw 
the line at other publications than our own.” (The book 
can be ordered—it is not kept in stock—at the Congrega- 
tional House across the way.) 
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This policy of the book-room has been directed by |} 
financial necessity, I am told. But is it a necessity that — 
is insurmountable? 
that seem to some of us no more important than this 
of providing a place where Unitarian literature can be 
bought. Can we afford even to appear to neglect the 
utterances of our ablest thinkers and poets simply be- 
cause the book in which their words appear does not 
bear the hall-mark of a special publisher? 

The same experience was encountered when Emerton’s 
“Unitarian Thought’’ was asked for at headquarters. 
This book is universally acknowledged to be the most 
scholarly and illuminating statement of our belief pub- 
lished in recent years..-Where would one naturally seek 
a book on “Unitarian Thought”’ if not at the Unitarian 
Building in Boston? But it is not to be found there. 
Macmillan is the publisher, and the book can be bought 
at Bartlett’s in Cornhill, and at other places, I presume, 
though I personally failed to find it elsewhere. But 
Bartlett’s is practically unknown to the average lay- 
man, the person above all others whom we need to reach 
with such a book as this by Prof. Emerton. 

It would be impossible, as well as unnecessary, for the 
book-room at 25 Beacon Street to carry a large stock of 
miscellaneous literature; but is it not possible, and would 
it not be a wise missionary undertaking, even at financial 
loss, to carry at least sample copies of the most con- 
spicuous books written by men and women of our fellow- 
ship? There might also be provision for ordering other 
copies, if so requested. 

Even at financial loss we cannot afford to have it said 
of us, “Their prophets are not without honor, save in 
their own country, and in their own house.” 


RODERICK STEBBINS. 
Minton, Mass. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


This is a mild protest against the editorial in the 
Register of October 19, entitled ‘‘Unitarian-ism,” but 
which might better be called, ‘‘An Excuse for the Con- 
tinuance of Unitarian Churches.” The editorial directly 
affirms that Unitarians have no distinctive message. I 
know not who the writer is, but the writer is ignorant of 
conditions. Priestley is still mobbed, Channing is still 
refused a pulpit, and Noyes is still threatened with in- 
dictment for blasphemy. We are not “lingering among 
the sects,” but rather are in solitary confinement. We 
also have something “which would lose its just emphasis 
if it were not defended by a picked body of believers.” 

There is no particular reason why I should take any 
notice of this editorial or show any earnestness in regard 
to the situation except the fact that I know ‘of men who 
are struggling to introduce the Unitarian message in 
orthodox communities, who are working to plant Uni- 
tarian churches with the assistance of the American 
Unitarian Association in the face of daily prejudice and 
hostility, who are regarded as atheists and religious out- 
casts, and who enter territories where Edward Everett 
Hale is not a name, and even the word “Unitarian’”’ is 
unknown. ‘This is not in foreign fields. It is in the 
United States. These places are not few, but are many. 
eee has hardly touched the outskirts of its 
work. 

Meanwhile such an editorial helps to send our young 
people into other churches. Such an editorial makes 
Unitarians think they are broad, when they hold that 
one church is as good as another. Such an editorial is 
a call to Unitarians to contribute to anything or every- 


We have money for other purposes — | 
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thing, and neglect denominational work on the theory 
that there is no need of a denomination for aggressive 
work. Such an editorial is an apology for Unitarianism 
upon the page of a paper stipposed to be conversant with 
facts concerning the Unitarian denomination. Such an 
editorial presumes there is no call to start new Unitarian 
churches except in an incidental manner. Unitarianism 
may well bow its head before such an editorial, and say, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
FRED ALBAN WEIL. 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON. 


[Mr. Weil may be pardoned for a little heat. He is 
making a brave fight in a community so “orthodox” 
that the ministers refused to sit on the platform at the 
reception of the President of the United States if he 
countenanced the Unitarians by assisting at the laying 
of a corner-stone. And yet Unitarianism would be a 
lamentable failure if its doctrines had found no lodgment 
in churches called by other names.] 


The General Conference and Social Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Occasional expressions of discontent were heard during 
the week of the Conference over the alleged ‘‘tameness”’ 
of the social service part of the programme. According 
to the critics, the discussions in this department were of 
no value because they did not deal with ultimate prob- 
lems of society. The questions of socialism or individ- 
ualism, of progressive amelioration or cure by revolution, 
were not discussed. 

With the few exceptions indicated, the delegates were 
greatly pleased with the character of the social service 
programme. ‘The practical value of the addresses was 
gratefully recognized. The relation of the churches to 
education and to the effective enforcement of existing laws 
was discussed with intelligence and force. Every dele- 
gate must have felt convinced that there is a great field 
of practical endeavor for social betterment lying around 
his own individual church, where conditions offer a chal- 
lenge to all Christians to apply their religion and con- 
stitute an opportunity and an obligation. . The attention 
of the churches was brought down from the shadowy 
realm of speculation to commonplace duties which have 
too often been entirely overlooked, and yet duties which, 
if fulfilled, would at once make a more wholesome com- 
munity life and a happier people. The beauty of the 
programme of social service presented was in its applicabil- 
ity now and here. 

The very real harmony which characterized the meet- 
ings of the Conference may have been contrasted with the 
vehement discussions of some other gatherings of our 
churches in recent years, where men have argued for 
opposing forms of social organization or radically diver- 
gent methods of social progress. The violence of debate 
in former years may have been deplored, but the ques- 
tion arises, whether we could have enjoyed this new har- 
mony for the discussion of matters of immediate prac- 
ticability without the clash and tumult of the earlier 
debate on more abstract issues. Having put ourselves 
on record, having given full and free expression to our 
convictions on ultimate questions, we could, for once at 
least, let these questions rest and unite to consider ques- 
tions of practical detail in the present situation. Har- 
mony to-day does not indicate surrender of opinion, a 
lowering of standards, or unworthy compromise, but the 


frank attempt to deal with opportunities and duties as. 


they are, to do the thing that lies nearest. 
FREDERIC J. GAULD. 
LEoMINSTER, Mass. 
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God of the Lonely Soul. 


God of the lonely soul, 
God of the comfortless, 

God. of the broken heart—for these, 
Thy tenderness! 


For prayers there be enough, 
Yea, prayers there be to spare, 
For those of proud and high estate; 
Each hath his share. 


But the beggar at my door, 
The thief behind the bars; 

And those that be too blind to see 
The shining stars; 


The outcast in his hut, 
The useless and the old; 
Whoever walks the city’s streets 
Homeless and cold; 


The sad and lone of soul 
Whom no man understands; 
And those of secret sin, with stains 
Upon their hands, 


And stains upon their souls; 
Who shudder in their sleep, 

And walk their ways with trembling hearts, 
Afraid to weep; 


For the childless mother, Lord, 
And, ah, the little child 

Weeping the mother in her grave; 
Unreconciled— 


God of the lonely soul, 
God of the comfortless, 

For these, and such as these, I ask 
Thy tenderness! 


Whose sin be greatest, Lord; 
If each deserve his lot; 

Tf each but reap as he hath sown— 
I ask Thee not. 


I only ask of Thee 
‘The marvel of a space 
When these forgot and blind may look 
Upon Thy face. 
—Ella Higginson, in Scribner's Magazine. 


Prosaic Prosperity. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


In that strikingly original autobiography now appear- 
ing in monthly instalments, and entitled ‘Within the 
Pale,’ the author, after depicting some scenes from the 
picturesque poverty of her father’s side of the house, 
passes with less detail over the smooth opulence of the 
maternal branch. “‘Prosperity is prosaic,’’ she adds 
in excuse, ‘‘so I shall skip briefly over the history of my 
mother’s house.” 

Sleek respectability, comfortably bolstered by a fat 
bank account and a well-chosen assortment of approved 
securities yielding their unfailing annual return of four 
and a half or five per cent. interest, presents little to charm 
the eye of an artist or to kindle the imagination of ‘a 
poet. The well-nourished bond-holder, with no exercise 
more arduous than semi-annual coupon-cutting to reduce 
his equatorial circumference, is unthinkable as a hero 
of romance or adventure. What glimpse does he ever 
get of the bright face of danger? He, or his father or 
gtandfather before him, may have succeeded in “getting 
on,” may have achieved “‘success in, life,” but at the 
heavy cost of success in living. 

Students of the lower forms of aquatic life tell us of 
certain crustacean larve, swimming about in all the un- 
fettered activity of their eager youth, bright-eyed, alert, 
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nimbly dodging the death that yawns for them on every 
side, but erelong lapsing ignobly into the condition of 
barnacles on the rock, or sinking still lower in the scale 
by seeking food and safety at the expense of their larger 
and stronger kindred and becoming mere blood-bags 
or distended egg-sacks, eyeless, earless, formless, swollen 
with nutriment, bursting with fatness, the too-willing 
victims of prosaic prosperity. 

A middle-aged English lady living quietly in a Berlin 
boarding-house on the rather slender remnant of a once- 
comfortable fortune, in reviewing the vicissitudes of her 
changeful life, the alternations of greater and less pros- 
perity that she had passed through, felt forced to admit 
that the opulent years had not been the years of fullest 
living and most vivid experience. Not every one in a 
like situation would have confessed even to one’s secret 
self that riches had not brought fuller satisfaction, more 
of the joy and thrill and romance of life, than had straight- 
ened means; and, indeed, the wise use of one’s wealth 
might conceivably enough be made to enrich and give 
relish to one’s life, so that no after-regrets should be felt. 
But is this commonly or even often done? A familiar 
figure to the writer of this is a gray-haired man of rather 
melancholy appearance, with something of disillusion- 
ment or world-weariness in his face and bearing, who has 
in his time won and lost a competence, and now, deeply 
impressed with the deceitfulness of riches, will have 
nothing whatever to do with money. Such little work as 
he is able to do in the way of odd jobs about the town he 
performs in exchange for the necessaries of life, but no 
coin or other piece of the universal medium of exchange 
will he accept from any hand. In getting back to things 
elemental and simple he apparently expects to win more 
good from the days still remaining to him than if he 
should again vex himself with the conventional symbols 
of wealth and potential happiness. To him prosperity 
seems to have shown itself to be worse than prosaic, 
leaving a feeling of aversion and disgust. 

This saddened sage recalls, by his mode of life, Thoreau’s 
well-known refusal to barter his freedom for a regular 
income. A few weeks of pencil-making or surveying or 
gardening, or even of whitewashing, fence-building, miscel- 
laneous carpentering, or other humble industry, would 
supply his simple wants during several months of glorious 
independence. Authorship, too, at need, and lecturing, 
could be counted on to yield him a few hundred dollars 
a year, if he had good luck, though that first publishing 
venture of his, the issue at his own expense of the ‘‘ Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,’ resulted disas- 
trously for his pocket. Still he may have got something 
out of the experience more to his liking than prosaic 
prosperity. When he took home the unsold copies of 
his now famous work, he could ticklé his sense of humor 
by recording in his diary that he possessed a library of 
nearly nine hundred volumes, more than seven hundred 
of which he had written himself. 

How much less variegated and picturesque in costume 
and bearing are the three or four hundred residents of a 
city block in a well-to-do quarter than are the same 
number of persons constituting the inhabitants of a 
country town! ‘The tailor-made man or woman lacks 
individuality to the eye, whereas the wearer of year-old 
or decade-old garments shows his peculiar characteristics, 
his amiabilities and irritabilities, his pet foibles and his 
eccentricities, in every crease and fold of trousers or 
coat. With the increasing diffusion of prosperity the 
whole world tends to become standardized in dress and 
manners, which means a lamentable loss in point of variety 
and charm. Distinctive peasant costumes delight the 
eye and quicken the senses dulled by the uniformity of 
a machine-made world, but the movement of country 
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folk cityward and the extension of urban manners and 
dress countryward tend to produce dreary sameness where 
once was piquant variety. 

Yet after all is said, we still desire prosperity of a worldly 
sort, fancying that we shall be able to use it more wisely 
than our rich neighbors have done. And, in truth, if 
it were not for the hope of bettering our condition, what 
would keep us going? Probably the happiest condition 
is that of continual approximation to a desired goal, the 
state, so to speak, of the asymptotic tangent to an ever- 
elusive curve. Like the happy love depicted on Keats’s 
Grecian urn, we are blest if we can remain ‘forever 
panting and forever young.” The attainment of a 
material end, such as worldly prosperity, is unquestionably 
in danger of proving prosaic and disenchanting. 

Ma.pEN, Mass. 


Modified Arbitration. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


In the rural town of Bissen lived three yellow Jingo 
dogs,—Cato, Blinkum, and Boojum,—whose perennial 
disputes spoiled the peace of their neighborhood and all 
their personal charms. As a result of their daily scraps, 
Cato had chronic limp, a drooping eye, and a scarred 
nose; Blinkum had five scallops in his ears, an acute 
bulge on his nose and right eye; while Boojum had lost 
an inch of his tail, one eye and half an ear. 

A noble St. Bernard, which had saved twenty-four 
lives, chanced one day to see the three mutilated dogs 
together, and, with much tactful argument, persuaded 
them to draw up an arbitration treaty. 

“Even among humans,” quoth the St. Bernard, “peace 
is getting popular, because war is so foolishly wasteful of 
men, money, and morals.” 

So the three dogs, after many bitter and bitten debates, 
drafted their treaty and submitted it in the following form 
to the St. Bernard :— 

“ARTICLE I. No case of dispute about the possession 
of bones, gristle, bread, or any other edible may be arbi- 
trated, as such cases obviously involve canine honor and 
hence must be settled by tooth and claw, which are honor’s 
delicate, time-honored weapons. For a precedent we cite 
almost any of the wars of the human race. 

“ART. 2. No case of controversy concerning the right 
of way may be arbitrated, as such questions again belong 
to the realm of honor and must be settled by honor’s 
methods, as already detailed. 

“ART. 3. Neither will any self-respecting dog let his 
face, or any part of his person, be flipped—accidentally 
or intentionally—by the tail of another dog, and allow 
the case to be settled by arbitration. Honor here de- 
mands that the insulted dog put at least three notches in 
the ears of the offending dog, and, in case of further 
insult, as many notches as the other dog’s ears will 
hold. 

“Art. 4. In all expeditions in the interests of canine 
Expansion, Absorption, or Benevolent Assimilation from 
back-yards or ash-barrels, or the like, if dispute arises 
as to the right to the first pounce upon any given trove, 
the point shall be settled dente et subito, and not deferred 
to arbitration; for this is most manifestly a case of honor. 

“Art. 5. If any new dog comes to the neighborhood 
and attempts to establish Industrial Supremacy in our 
domain, the three dogs undersigned shall regard this 
action as a violation of the Funroe Doctrine, and hence 
refuse to arbitrate the question. 

“Art. 6. Lastly, all matters of opinion, whether on 
national, personal, social, or domestic matters, are most 
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palpably questions of honor and therefore utterly outside 
the province of arbitration. 

“Art. 7. All other cases not herein mentioned may be 
settled by the St. Bernard Court of Arbitration. 


“Signed by Cato, BLinKuM, and Boojum.” 

When the St. Bernard read the draft, he vigorously 
thumped his tail three times on the sidewalk. ‘Then he 
barked softly under his breath, ‘Ah, me! ‘but the feet 
of the ages are slow!’”’ 

Boston, Mass. 


The Goddess Pasht. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Cat worship was a widely extended cult in old Egypt, 
and here and there it is still practised, especially by lonely 
people living in remote places. Years ago, when it was 
customary for the visiting minister to pray long and 
loudly for each member of the assembled family, a 
celebrated evangelist, sojourning with friends, petitioned 
the throne of grace with fervor that Miss B.’s heart might 
be taken from her cat and given to her God. Miss B., 
however, was not converted by the appeal, as she did not 
deem the rivalry indicated as existing. ‘‘The harmless, 
necessary cat’ continued to be a comfort and support 
all her life, and gladly would she have had her favorite 
pussy buried at the foot of her grave. 

In spite of the many pretty cat stories, such as “‘ Puss 
in Boots,” that have been written to amuse children, the 
cat is a mystic animal, and as such was deified and wor- 
shipped by the ancient Egyptians. Singularly we always 
speak of the cat as of the feminine gender, and, though 
she lives in the house familiarly with us, lies basking 
on the hearth-rug, is permitted to enter every room from 
garret to cellar, she is still with us, but not of us. Though 
for long ages a privileged inmate of human dwellings, 
she is still a creature of deep design and inexplicable 
moods. 

Indeed, she is the goddess Pasht, the great sorceress 
sitting in the shrine-of her dark rock temple, her green 
eyes emitting light like electric lamps, and her whiskers 
bristling terribly, while her claws are fearfully sharp and 
cruel. The cat goes back into such a remote antiquity, 
the imagination cannot stretch far enough to picture a 
catless world. When the Israelites were passing through 
the Red Sea dry shod, she must have been there, carried 
away in loving arms with the other spoils of the Egyptians. 
She belongs to the East, and we do not know her at all as 
we know the dog. He is always in general terms of the 
masculine order, but her feline traits are rudely judged 
to be distinctively feminine,—the cruel, sheathed claws, 
so ready to scratch or to caress, the insinuating purr that 
sometimes has a hypocritical and insincere sound, her 
stealthy, gliding, stretching movement, and the wonder- 
ful dart upon an enemy, fell and sure; then the cruel 
play with her victim, the indescribable gleam of her 
wicked eyes as she perceives the absolute certainty of 
the game, and extends it beyond all decent or honorable 
limits. 

The cat in its perfection, say the white Angora or the 
perfect Persian, is the most beautiful small animal we 
know. There is no other to compare with the grace and 
perfect adaptation of the lovely body, in the stealth 
and noiselessness of its approach as it glides with the 
curving and poetic motion of a wave or the wind-rippling, 
fragile grasses. But with all her good points the cat has 
the reputation of being cold, ungrateful, selfish, and 
treacherous. She seldom, if ever, shows the gratitude and 
affection of the dog, who is occasionally reputed to have 
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died of grief on his master’s grave. In her incalculable 
moods she has been known to scratch and bite viciously, 
and draw blood from her best friend. 

There are people we naturally call cattish, or “old 
cats,’ though it would be unjust to say that they all 
belong to the feminine side. The graceful, fascinating 
person with feline accompaniments is not confined ex- 
clusively to either sex. From the Goddess Pasht the 
cat has descended to become the witch’s companion 
or reincarnation. She is associated with the night side 
of nature, with fortune-tellers, astrologers, sorcerers, and 
necromancers. The black cat forms a class by itself as 
being peculiarly adapted to excursions on broom-sticks, 
and even to transforming itself irito a little, wicked old 
dame, with a peaked cap and small kerchief, who rides 
gayly on the blast when nights are windy and weird. 
The black cat’s gruesomeness is of rather an alluring 
nature, and her dealings with the prince of the powers 
of the air are associated with delightful thrills and shudders 
in childhood when “goose flesh” ran wildly down the 
backbone. 

The black cat is hardly deemed respectable by home- 
loving tabbies of quiet habits and ethical instincts. 
They are not supposed to associate with this class of 
evil name and fame. Superstitious fear of the black cat 
has been stimulated by story and romance and deeply 
ingrained tradition, but it is highly probable that she 
suffers from unfounded prejudice. 

Then there is the Manx cat, the tailless one. What 
mystery is lurking here? Why did she lose her tail and 
when? For what misdemeanor or heinous crime did 
some angry god condemn her to go tailless through life? 
Is it a simple variation, or is it a reversion to type indicat- 
ing a time when all cats were destitute of the caudal 
appendage? We regret to say there is no means of 
answering these questions: there is something comical 
and absurd about tabby in spite of her grim antecedents, 
and indeed she may be called the little joker of the house- 
hold. 

Her stealthy, soft, and indolent habits, her natural 
neatness and refinement, make pussy the woman’s friend 
and chosen companion. She loves ‘“‘cuddling’’ and caress- 
ing, and takes easily to every form of luxury. Silken 
cushions and thick carpets seem made for her, and she 
puts the finishing touch to many a dainty room. 

Though naturally predatory, a hunter and killer, she 
loses her taste for exertion, becomes fat and lazy, and 
allows the mice to play around her without having the 
energy to put out a paw. In her semi-wild state birds 
are her favorite sport. ‘It is sad to think how many 
song-birds fall victims yearly to tabby’s cunning and 
slyness. When she has been out all night and creeps in, 
in the morning, looking jaded and tired, you may be sure 
the nests have suffered. 

Occasionally a man is found who loves cats, and 
caresses them with pleasure; but seldom, if ever, do men 
assemble cat colonies as women do, lavishing all the 
affection they possess upon these creatures. There are, 
on the other hand, people born with a peculiar aversion 
to the animal. A kitten is a charming, winsome thing, 
and it seems a pity it should ever develop into a cat. 
We sometimes say the same of a human baby, but the 
baby is capable of infinite and diverse development, while 
once a cat always a cat. They are mousers or non- 
mousers, otherwise are known by color and appetite. 
There is a curious tradition that cats will breathe away 
the life of sleepers, especially of infants, by crouching 
over the face and exercising some malign influence not 
well defined. But there appear to be no well-authenti- 
cated cases of this occurrence on record, and, as many 
people allow the favorite tabby to share their bed-chamber, 
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and even the bed with them, it is probable that this 
indictment against the cat must be quashed. 

In spite of all prejudice and the instinctive hatred 
of some, the cats have passionate friends and lovers. 
Devoted tenderness is frequently lavished on them by 
people who have few other objects of affection. ‘They 
are the petted, pampered darlings of the exhibitors at 
cat shows,—combed, washed, beribboned, and fed with 
daintiest food. .The love of them easily becomes a 
passion, and the cat menagerie is sometimes found in 
households where a company of tabbies becomes the 
favored inmates. But the fortunate one, to be envied, 
is the cat grown old doing nothing, who shares the life 
of a luxurious, easy-going mistress, adopts her ways, 
loves smooth things and delicate ladies’ caressing hands. 
She has forgotten all about mousing and bird nesting 
and predatory excursions on wild and windy nights,—the 
fat old cat with a dainty way of lapping cream, who 
spends most of her life lying on hearth-rugs with a blink- 
ing, sleepy look in the yellow eyes: stretching and bask- 
ing in warmth and softness she is the type of the human 
parasite. When she dies, she often goes to the cat bury- 
ing-ground, where good cats have monuments erected 
over their remaius. 

Still, our domestic pet is the same creature as the 
favorite of the Goddess Pasht, whose rock temple was 
formerly crowded with thousands of dead cats, whose 
mummied forms are now sold by dirty little Arab boys 
for a few pennies. Curiously enough the neighborhood 
of the temple is redolent of the cat odor, which has sur- 
vived for thousands of years. So this familiar little 
animal may easily carry us back in imagination to the 
earliest historic ages, linking herself with a long dead 
system of religion, no doubt elaborate and costly in 
rite and ritual, while the sacred animal of old is only our 
puss, and nought remains at the seat of worship but a 
pervasive smell that we are far from considering the odor 
of sanctity. 


Their Military Duty. 


BY W. H. MORSE, M.D. 


The autumnal exodus of the Italians has begun. Many 
people do not understand what this means, and do not 
realize that there is such an annual affair. A few days 
ago the steamship Taormina sailed for Naples; and, when 
some enterprising reporter learned of the fact, and that 
she carried sixteen hundred Italians in the steerage, it 
was not only stated that this was a greater number than 
the company had sent at any time this year, but, as 
well, it was added that there was the significant fact 
that these were largely men who were going out to per- 
form their first military duty, impelled thereto by the 
Turkish war and by the hopes of a newly-acquired terri- 
tory in which to work. It was very true that the steam- 
ship did carry an unusually large number of emigrants, 
but this was an every-autumn incident. The steamers 
for the Mediterranean ports are loaded with home-going 
Italians every fall from early October until way into 
December. Now is the season when those who have 
been working all summer return to the old country to 
live idly and pleasantly all winter, some of them to remain 
permanently, others to return in the spring. These 
are they who have ‘‘made money,” and return with that 
which in the eyes of their old neighbors is independent 
wealth. Judging by the Taormina’s list, the exodus 
of the present year will be large. In fact the number 
going out to Italy has been larger than usual all this 
year. While the greater number go in the latter part of 
the year, the increase has been in evidence since January. 
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This is attributed by the transportation people to the 
better facilities which they claim to offer, and to the 
improved industrial conditions. It would not be sur- 
prising if the number returning in 1911 would closely 
approximate 100,000. Last year it reached 52,323. 
(The total aliens returned was 202,436, of which, in addi- 
tion to the Italians, there were 17,362 Russians, 8,144 
Greeks, 4,366 Japanese, 2,371 Chinese, and 2,148 Turks.) 

As to the Turkish war having anything to do with the 
exodus, this is a mistake. It has absolutely nothing to 
do with it. Of course the Italians are profoundly inter- 
ested in the acquisition of the Tripolitan territory, and 
make it a live subject of conversation; and of course there 
may have been perhaps fifty men in the Taormina’s load 
going to serve in the army. But, for that matter, there 
are always those who are going to the homeland to take 
up their year of military duty. ‘These are always to be 
found, and are simply part of the conscription routine. 
It is said that probably four or five thousand sail from 
New York every year to take up their year of military 
duty. The war is not beckoning in the least. The 
Italian law obliges military service from all men capable 
of bearing arms from the end of their twentieth to the — 
end of their thirty-ninth year, and it is stated on the army 
bureau authority that among the conscripts ‘‘those who 
have seen life in America and the university students”’ 
are to be regarded as ‘‘most excellent in soldiery.”” Some 
of these may see service in Tripoli, in all probability, but 
they do not return to Italy especially for that purpose. 
Recent advice from Rome is to the effect that the terri- 
torial militia (milizia territoriale) may be sent to Tripoli 
with the standing army (escercito permanente) in con- 
siderable numbers if the war continues. So it is alto- 
gether possible that some of the men who have returned 
from this country will be in that service. 

But, although the Tripolitan war does not call the emi- 
grants, it should be patent that they return to the home- 
land and do military duty there to a large extent. This 
is true, more particularly, of the converts to the Protestant 
faith. ‘The Italian Protestant is a militant fellow. The 
spirit and temper of militarism is his. Almost as soon 
as he is converted he assumes two attitudes. One is 
that of solicitude for the salvation of his relatives and 
friends, and the other is that of defence and offence of 
the faith. He is not only a defender of the faith, but, 
as well, he is an offender. He defends his own ground, 
and at the same time is combatant against all that op- 
poses it. The Protestant Church is, in his opinion and 
practice, the Church Militant, and he is in active service 
as soon as he is enlisted. This is noteworthy. In our 
American Italian missions the first impulse of the convert 
is to gain others, and allied to this is the disposition to 
attack the enemy. The enemy is the Latin Church, to- 
gether with the spirit of indifference and the gross in- 
fidelity due to the attitude of that church. There is a 
Sicilian phrase which is expressive. “he convert is said 
to “bristle up’”’ against Romanism when he is converted, 
and to ‘‘fly at it like a broody hen.” ‘The same attitude 
is observed toward infidelity, and the attack is at once 
direct and strenuous. 

While the Italian Protestant is always militant, he is 
most aggressive on his return to Italy. It is then that he 
is most determined in his efforts to win the faith of his 
old neighbors, and to oppose those who are zealous 
Romanists. It is his “military duty” to go to the home- 
land and fight the fight of faith. His methods of war- 
fare are strikingly apt. The initial effort is always 
directed toward the magnifying of ‘‘Am-e-ree-ca,” its 
possibilities, opportunities, and chances. In all that the 
term best means he advertises this country to his friends 
and associates; and, as he tells of his new home, he is as 
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ardent and eager in telling of his new hope. He magni- 
fies “liberty,’’—liberty of worship, of education, of politics, 
of living. The big wages, the business chances, the re- 
ligious hope, all come because of liberty! In all that 
goes for its praise the Italian from America excels. 

Having descanted upon the praise of this country, he 
indulges in strictures against the church that has opposed 
liberty, and attacks it with might and force. No one 
can abuse Romanism with more acrimony and energy. 
He certainly indulges in his military duty! 

Upon this, two points need emphasis. In the first 
place it should be impressed upon us that the American 
Italian missions are actually military training academies. 
It has been well said that they are missionary training 
institutes, as every returning emigrant is a missionary. 
Not at all counter to this is the statement that they are 
military training academies. They fit out missionaries 
who are soldiers, missionary soldiers, who, equipped with 
the Word of God by us, go out to fight the fight of faith, 
the victory: of which is peace. The second point is 
corollary to this, and, paradoxical though it may seem, 
is that by this kind of military duty the peace that passeth 
all understanding is achieved. 

Who does not like to see a soldier? Look well at the 
Italian emigrant who is a convert to the Protestant faith, 
and is returning to Italy! That man is a soldier of the 
king, and it is the king’s intent and purpose to evangelize 
Italy by these, her sons, trained here, and by us equipped. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Perfect Peace. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


Who can read this Scripture promise of perfect peace, 
to him “whose mind is stayed on thee,” without a deep 
longing to know this secret of the heart that is so stayed 
on God? For, oh, the temptations to distrust, the heart- 
aches that sweep over one in our best moments, are so 
many and so oft, our strength becomes the veriest weak- 
ness, and all because we have so little faith. 

Yet the promise of perfect peace rests upon one con- 
dition. There must be no divided heart, but perfect 
loyalty to the one great universal heart that throbs 
through all his works. 

This promise of peace in a world contending for fol- 
lowers through its lure of pleasure and profit in myriad 
ways calls upon us to acknowledge that God he is God, 
and there is none besides him, and an acknowledgment 
of his promise that, “ when thou passeth through the water, 
I will be with thee, and through the rivers they shall not 
overflow thee’’; that in all the seeming wreck and waste 
in the world, and in its misery and misrule, yet God is 
in his world and things shall work together for good to 
him who believes. ‘My son,” he says, “give me thy 
heart,” thy first love. 

Herein is this perfect peace that the world knows not 
of; for, whatever winds may blow, God is that power in 
the universe which controls, that wisdom which sees 
the beginning and the end of his eternal purpose in the 
creation and destiny of all life. Surely it is not for us 

-in this great world drama to choose what part we shall 
act, where souls have each their part to play, and where 
each must go forth to do and to dare under this guiding, 
infinite wisdom, since he knows from the beginning to 
the end of the réle what shall best conduce to the highest 
good. Little by little we come to understand that this 
secret of the heart’s great peace is in believing in God 
as the source of universal life; that he is the one great 
mind; that this is the great magnet which draws all men 
unto him to work his infinite will. 
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Is not this the meaning of the words of the Christ, 
the great teacher of men?—‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” lLove—the God power that 
generates love and fellowship on the part of the believer— 
shall be the silent influence that shall bring all men to do 
his blessed will. In the oldest Egyptian manuscripts 
known, it is written: “God lives through all that is good 
and pure: his love pervades the earth’; and again, 
“I am—in his first supremacy, the great God self- 
existing: thy love pervades the earth.” 

Why should our hearts be troubled, or why should we 
be afraid? Shall not the God of all the earth do right? 
Plainly, then, we need the child heart, ‘“‘for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” All want of recognition of God’s 
over-ruling providence, is not this the doubting heart 
that generates all our fears, the world’s unrest even while 
God’s sun still shines, and his air is sweet from the 
freshening rain? 

“Child heart, Child heart, be not afraid; 
For God is thy father, thine ever supply, 


Then trust, and be glad and his peace shalt thou know, 
Past all understanding, for he ever is nigh,” 


The Sacred Room. 


There is a room in every human soul, the door of which, 
so far from ever being opened by the superficial and the 
conventional intercourses of life, has its hinges and its 
lock actually rusted by these. This room is the holy 
of holies of our being. We enter it only at our times of 
most perfect sincerity, and rarely except when we are 
alone. It is here that all our dearest and sacredest 
loves dwell. Here abide the objects of our real worship. 
Here is the home of those hopes and fears and longings 
which we can tell in no human ear. It is here that God 
waits to meet us. Here is the shrine of our beloved dead. 
Here our holiest joys and our holiest sorrows abide in 
sacred silence. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The Pulpit. 
The Beyond. 


BY REV. FREDERIC GILL. 


The good land that is beyond the Jordan.—DEvt. iii. 25. 


According to the tradition recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, the forefathers of the Israelites wandered about 
for many years, with no settled abode. Sure of only the 
place where for a while they tarried, they were sustained 
and inspired by the hope of a great heritage beyond,— 
a country where they or their descendants would settle 
and become a great nation. It was this assurance of 
something beyond their present estate that largely shaped 
their lives and formed their characters. 

It is common to say that knowledge is more important 
than faith, that the things that are near and definite 
are more valuable than the things that are farther off 
and somewhat vague. We suppose that the actual pos- 
session of things is nine points of life as well of the law. 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” Here 
are certain realities of life close at hand. Attend to them. 
Do not mind what is beyond them. Such is the manner 
in which we are likely to conceive of the conduct of life. 

And a sound and healthy way of taking life it is for the 


most part, and so far as its positive statement goes. Only 
it is not the whole truth. Indeed, so far as it is negative 
itis untrue. Attend to what is at hand and clear. That 
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is good philosophy. Neglect what is remoter and vaguer. 
That is poor philosophy and poorer practice. be 
For, as a matter of fact, the beyond in life, the future, 
the indefinite, and the uncertain are just as important 
and as valuable as the near and the sure. Here is a busi- 
ness man, hard-hearted, practical, and alert, with no 
time for fancies, continually called upon to beware of 
confusing fact and fiction. What gives interest and zest 
to his attention to business cares? Is it not the hope 
that by diligence and sagacity he may acquire more than 
he now possesses? Not only what he has, but what 
he hopes to get and to do, interests him and engages his 
mind. ‘The bird in the bush is as attractive to him as the 
bird in the hand, because he hopes to catch the bird in 
the bush; and he will be ranked, by himself and others, 
as successful or unsuccessful according as he catches 
it or fails todoso. Out there, beyond his present range, 
are people who may become customers of his, and he 
tries to extend his business into that beyond. No really 
good business man is satisfied to let his business remain 
at astandstill. He is always pushing out into new regions. 
The interest and charm of things largely depend upon 
their capacity to suggest a beyond to us. A landscape 
is delightful in proportion as it is extensive and suggests 
a larger sweep of country than it actually shows. As 
we enjoy the seashore on a summer’s day, our satisfac- 
tion springs to a great extent from the fact that the com- 
paratively small extent of water we actually see hints 
powerfully to our minds the illimitable ocean we do not 
see, which lies beyond our vision. What we see brings 
vividly to our minds the majesty of the mighty deep we 
do not behold. Otherwise a pond would do just as well. 
The trouble with the pond is that it has not the beyond 
that belongs to the ocean. A picture, a poem, or a piece 
of music becomes great in proportion as it suggests more 
than it actually displays: ‘The great artist, by means of 
some particular, sensible object placed before us, sug- 
gests that which is too great to be directly given to us. 
A St. Gaudens can make a statue of Lincoln almost an 
epitome of a great epoch of history. Some compara- 
tively small thing is made the instrument by which a 
wealth of meaning is conveyed to the mind. Consider 
the admiration for and the love of one’s country. All 
that is actually presented to us at any moment is just a 
few miles of territory, a few thousands of people, a few 
acts of legislatures and rulers. All else is in the beyond. 
The wonderful achievements of the past, the vast extent 
of territory, and the hoped-for glorious future are none 
of them immediately present to us. Yet these are what 
inspire love and devotion. Nothing does this more than 
the confidence in a future better than the present, yet 
what is so entirely in the beyond as that very thing? All 
these varied aspects of life show the power of the beyond. 
Now in personal life there is a beyond,—a realm of 
reality,—larger than the immediate affairs that daily 
occupy us, a realm revealed to us through faith, hope, 
aspiration, our ideals, and our endeavors after our ideals. 
This region of truth and verity does not so much compel 
our assent to its sway as invite our co-operation with 
its influence. he appeal it makes to us is not the con- 
straining force of logical proof, but an appeal to our whole 
manhood and life. It is possible to evade and deny it 
and not difficult to neglect it. Statements concerning it 
are not like the statement that two and two make four, 
which absolutely compel our assent, but rather like the 
invitation to be a good citizen, which one may ignore or 
deny and disobey if he so choose. It is this beyond in 
life with which our faith, our extra-belief and over-belief, 
our personal loyalty and endeavor, have to do. Because 
it is not a sharply defined object that forces itself upon 
us in such a way as to constrain assent to its demands, we 
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often suppose that it is of little or no importance, and 
give slight attention to it. 
the things we just now considered that the beyond and 
our attitude toward it is as important and significant as 
our dealings with the nearer and more compelling matters 
of ordinary life. Our hopes, our faiths, our ideals, and 
our loyalty or disloyalty to them, powerfully determine 
the development of character, and make us better or 
worse men. Not only so, but these things give to life 
a significance which transforms and enriches it. A man’s 
personality is poor or rich in proportion as the beyond 
is powerful in his heart. ‘Unless above himself he can 
erect himself, how poor a thingis man.’’ Man is great 
not only by what he is, but in virtue of what he hopes and 
tries to be. His life tends to become mean and paltry 
if emptied of the faith, the hope, and the love that lay 
hold of the beyond. 

The reality and the might of the beyond are well shown 
by the influence of the men and the things that peculiarly 
express it. The noblest poetry, the poetry of most peren- 
nial inspiration, sings the boundlessness of the human soul 
and the infinite expansiveness of life. Great music is 
perhaps the most intimate language of the beyond. 
Religion, deprived of the inspiration of the unseen and the 
eternal, loses its characteristic power and grandeur, and, 
however serviceable it may still be as a stop-gap, can 
hardly be more than that. For one of the prime functions 
of religion is to declare to men the illimitable character 
of life, to set before them the truth and the power of the 
beyond. The conflict of religion and science of which 
we once heard so much, but which is now passing into 
history, sprang largely from the fact that men of science 
often seemed to try, and sometimes really did try, to 
bound and limit life. From the study of the mechanical 
laws of things, from speculations as to atoms and their 
motions, ether and its vibrations, some devotees of 
science would go on to treat man and his personal life 
as if they were nothing more than a bundle of atoms or 
a group of vibrations governed by mechanical laws. 
This has often produced grave misunderstanding and made 
many religious men fearful of science or even antagonis- 
tic to its general attitude toward life. Opposition to 
the investigations and discoveries of science is, of course, 
foolish and wrong. But the narrowing tendency of the 
interpretation of life that some men of science have offered 
is a very different matter, and is to be denied and rejected. 
The self-respect of men will never allow them to accept 
a teaching which reduces them to mere creatures of me- 
chanical law, for such a theory insults our dignity, humili- 
ates the soul, and cheapens life. It is, as we now see 
more plainly every day, not really science that says 
these things. They are simply the opinions and beliefs 
of men of science touching matters beyond the reach of 
scientific investigation. Against all attempts to reduce 
the spirit that is in man to atoms or vortex-rings, the 
spirit rebels and asserts her boundlessness. There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
such philosophy, and those very things are the most 
precious of all. The holiest realities of life cannot be 
reduced to rule and definition, nor apprehended by the 
rigid formulas of science or logic. Beyond all such clear- 
cut intellectual ideas there is something more, and that 
something more is of tremendous importance. It is 
spiritual in character, and lays hold of us in the highest 
experiences and the holiest impulses of our being. 

Inward, in our souls, there is a beyond. Out of the 
reach of our conscious thinking there is a realm of mys- 
tery and life whose influence is potent for good or ill. 
Our life is deeper than our thought. The plummet of 
thought cannot sound the depths from which thought 
itself springs. ‘‘ Thought is deeper than all speech, feel- 


But it is as true here as in 
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ing deeper than all thought.’”’ Every man who is not 
either “‘a reasoning, self-sufficient thing, an intellectual 
all-in-all,” or a dried specimen of what was once a human 
being feels deeper and higher than he thinks. His 
experience includes emotions, inspirations, and senti- 
ments that cannot be completely set forth in definite 
speech. On its lower side this unconscious region of our 
life is the border-land between the flesh and the spirit, 
and no wise man will attempt sharply to draw the line 
separating the two. On its upper side our unconscious 
life blends with the life of God, and here again we cannot 
definitely distinguish the two. Some things are clearly 
of the spirit, others are palpably of the body. ‘There are 
decisions and endeavors that are our own and inspirations 


that are from God. Our life is complete not in any one. 


or two of these, but in all of them. 

Outward, in human society, there is a beyond. Human 
life has a capacity for endless progress and enrichment. 
There have been many schemes of social and political 
economy which aimed to set limits to progress. History 
warrants the rejection of such artificial bounds. The 
first steamship that crossed the ocean from Europe 
brought copies of a writing proving that vessels could 
never cross the ocean under steam. A great French phi- 
losopher of the nineteenth century announced that we 
could never know anything of the chemical constitution 
of the heavenly bodies, and almost as he wrote physicists 
were devising the spectroscope, by which we have learned 
much of the chemistry of the sun, the stars, and the neb- 
ula. Not many years ago a well-known Englishman 
told us that life must inevitably become more and more 
prosaic, because all the great things had been done and 
science had exhausted the world. Just as we had read 
his gloomily interesting prophecy, we also read of the dis- 
covery of the X-rays, and presently radium was made 
known to us. Probably every achievement of men has, 
at some time, been declared an impracticable dream. 
For our part we decline to accept such limits to progress. 
It is not merely open to men to go on: it is their duty 
and their life to go on, to acknowledge no impassable 
barriers. The impossibilities of one generation are the 
commonplaces of the next. Our faith is in a boundless 
beyond for our race. It is faith, not knowledge; but 
we confidently expect a continual advance from bad 
to good and from good to better, and in that faith we find 
an inspiration. 

Upward, toward God, there is a beyond. As limitless 
space stretches above us, so do the goodness, the majesty, 
and the mystery of God overarch us. What a value 
they have for us! How beneficent the influence they 
shed upon us! How they calm and steady us when torn 
with the weary strife of frail humanity! What our 
planet would be if deprived of the majestic vault above, 
that our human life would be if bereft of the overarching 
presence of God. Yes, that beyond is there. Well for 
the man who lifts his heart toward it and lets its serenity 
and might abide with him. 

Outside our earthly lives there is the beyond of eter- 
nity, from which we came, to which we go. How strongly 
it has impressed its reality upon men is shown by the 
fact that, though all the evidence of our senses says men 
die and are no more, men have refused to believe it. We 
doubt the testimony of the senses on this point, and a 
noble doubt it is. We claim a life of which the senses 
know nothing,—a life not limited to time or earth, but 
which outruns both, and lives forever in the endless 
beyond of eternity. 

Religion means the reality of the beyond, but also 
much more than the mere fact of the beyond. Relig- 
ion urges upon us our vital relation with the beyond and 
its tremendous significance for us. It is good to believe 
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in the beyond, but that is not enough. It is not even the 
chief thing. Our life must be characterized by steady 
growth into the fulness of the beyond. Worthy life is 
marked by the upward look, the forward reach, the on- 
ward march, the ever-deepening heart. We are only 
half alive if we are not thus moving forward into higher 
attainment and richer experience. That is our practical 
concern with the beyond. ‘There is set before us an 
ideal which we never reach, but after which we are ever 
to follow; and there is given to our hearts an inner inspi- 
ration and energy urging us beyond our present attain- 
ment. 

Face, then, toward the beyond. Live toward it. Rest 
not in what you have already achieved, but press on to 
nobler life and greater attainment. Hold not only the 
unavoidable facts of life that daily force themselves upon 
your attention, but cherish in your heart the promise 
and the hope of life. Claim your full heritage as a child 
of God, and live worthily of it. Then go out to life in 
this spirit of hope, serenity, and dignity. Meet every 
duty, bear every lowliest burden, welcome every joy 
as an heir of eternity. Amid the tumult and alarm of 
affairs keep in your soul the inner stability and peace 
which will surely be yours, if you live not only in the near 
and the pressing demands of every day, but also in the 
greatness and the promise of the beyond. 

No one has proclaimed the power and the beauty of 
the beyond more nobly than Wordsworth. Seven of 
his most splendid lines sing in matchless fashion the 
truth I have preached :— 


“We men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish. Be it so: 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live and act and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.”’ 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


Our souls crave a perfect good: we feel the pull thither- 
ward, we own the law that points in that direction.— 
William M. Salter. 


a 


The truly great and good in affliction bear a counte- 
nance more princely than they are wont; for it is the tem- 
per of the highest hearts, like the palm-tree, to strive 
most upwards when most burdened.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


ed 


Prayer does not directly take away a trial or its pain, 
any more than a sense of duty directly takes away the 
danger of infection; but it preserves the strength of the 
whole spiritual fibre, so that the trial does not pass into 
temptation to sin.—Stopford Brooke. 


ed 


It is a conquest when we can lift ourselves above the 
annoyance of circumstances over which we have no 
control; but it is a greater victory when we can make 
those circumstances our helpers, when we can appreciate 
the good there is in them.—Lucy Larcom. 


& 


I can wish for you the things I hold good things,—a 
deep, intense love for one higher and stronger than your- 
self, or that peace and joy which come, one sees, to some 
elect natures who have got rid of the achings and yearn- 
ings of self and live in_the life of others.—George S. 
Merriam. 
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Literature, 
CAMBRIDGE History oF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, Volume VII. $2.50. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The seventh volume 
of the history, entitled Cavalier and Puritan, 
compared with the other volumes, necessarily 
deals with a less important period, when the 
small number of great writers is considered, 
but in it a good many secondary writers are 
noticed. Of first importance are Milton 
and Bunyan, who are given adequate treat- 
ment in their chapters; of secondary im- 
portance, but of considerable interest, are 
the lyric poets,—Jonson, Herrick, Carew, 
Suckling, Lovelace,—the sacred poets of 
less popular fame, and the characteristic 
“couplet poets,’—Denham, Waller, Cowley, 
with mention of many lesser ones of all 
types. Mr. Saintsbury’s chapters in this 
volume, like some in previous ones, have been 
subjected to severe criticism, which seems 
to be directed against them on account of his 
confirmed conservatism; and the fact that 
his contributions are far the most readable 
in the present volume seems merely to raise 
suspicion in the minds of some reviewers, 
as “if all that glitters’’ is not gold, but must 
be tinsel. To obtain a contrary view it is 
necessary only to read, for example, the four 
pages on Isaak Walton (283-287), to find 
them full of a sympathetic appreciation of 
the man, and, as is usual with Mr. Saints- 
bury, a refusal to be drawn into the subtleties 
of analysis. That he appreciates, and does 
not and will not split hairs in disputed 
theories, constitutes an essential part of the 
readableness of his chapters. For the other 
chapters of the book we find many promising 
headings,—on historical and political writ- 
ings, antiquaries, grammar schools, journal- 
ism, and the advent of modern thought in 
popular literature, but, unfortunately, in 
few of these is our interest kept up to a high 
pitch. From the nature of the task—the 
necessity of reviewing too many writers and 
dealing with too many details—the articles 
have not avoided the character of ency- 
clopsedia paragraphs. Of the volume as a 
whole it is in some ways hard to see how it 
lives up to its title. No chapter deals 
specifically with a characterization of cavalier 
or Puritan, a fact none the less surprising 
because the subject had been treated suc- 
cessfully before, nor does any one contributor 
bring out in relief the character of these 
two peculiar types at the time of their 
greatest prominence. A more doubtful criti- 
cism, which the writer offers with some diffi- 
dence, is that we might expect somewhere 
about this time an article on prosody similar 
to the Prosody from Chaucer to Spenser of 
an earlier volume. This may, however, 
be anticipating the contents of a later volume. 
The conscientious reviewer, in making any 
criticism of the work of the able editors of 
the history, must do so with a feeling of 
apology in recognition of the size of the task 
and the wonderfully good success attained 
in these seven volumes. 


THe AMERICAN Dramatist. By Mon- 
trose J. Moses. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50 net—As Dean Swift wickedly 
began his chapter on Snakes in Iceland, 
“There are no snakes in Iceland,” so prob- 
ably the great trouble with Mr. Moses’ 
presentation of his subject is that there 
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really is no American drama. There have 
been clever playwrights like Bronson Howard, 
Clyde Fitch, James A. Herne, and others; 
but, for the most part, they have been 
“splashing around in a rich sea of American 
humanity,” without any special plan or pur- 
pose. Some of us who recall the great days 
of Wallack’s Theatre in New York and the 
Museum in Boston will remember that, 
though there were a few society comedies, 
like “Saratoga,” largely “‘derived’’ from the 
French, or ‘‘adapted’”’ by Augustine Daly, 
the American drama was mostly like Adam 
and Eve in the old miracle play, going over 
the stage “‘on the way to be created.”” Mr. 
Moses throws interesting side-lights on 
Bronson Howard, James A. Herne, Clyde 
Fitch, and Percy Mackaye; but we cannot 
say that these convince us that there is an 
American drama in the sense that there is 
a Norwegian or French or Irish . drama. 
Certainly Bronson Howard worked for the 
establishment of an American drama; James 
A. Herne gave us ‘‘Shore Acres”’ and a “‘Sag 
Harbor,” with their realistic pictures of cer- 
tain phases of American life; Clyde Fitch 
turned off a great many plays that had in 
them enough of live meaning to make one 
feel that he might have done even better 
work had he not written so rapidly. But, 
after all, it is not Mr. Moses’ fault that he 
has not very rich materials to draw from; 
and out of what he found to his hands he has 
certainly made an interesting and even some- 
what valuable book, which will possibly 
greatly serve the future historian of the 
American drama. 


’ 


THE RELIGION OF Joy. God-Conscious- 
ness; or, The Religion of Joy with God. By 
Ethel Blackwell Robinson. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1 net.—Pragmatism, 
according to its chief apostle, Mr. William 
James, is simply that philosophy of life that 
will work. Mrs. Robinson has evidently 
found from actual experience that religion 
can afford joy. As she describes herself, 
and still more as we see her reflection in her 
writing, she is a woman who has suffered 
much, but has learned how to turn her suffer- 
ing into a song of joy. There are allusions 
to bitter experiences in which, by the power 
of thought, through vision,—one would al- 
most say through direct revelation,—the 
sufferer was suddenly uplifted into that 
realm, where, like holy Rabia, she did not 
know ‘‘that she was chastised at all.” Sor- 
row had passed into joy. That thought, 
indeed, is of “paramount importance, and the 
attitude of mind is everything,” is one of the 
leading theses of this little volume. For 
“thoughts are forces, and produce actions 
and things.” By directing this thought, 
often by prayer, which ‘“‘brings us riches and 
power and strength and earnestness and 
enthusiasm and joy,’’ Mrs. Robinson be- 
lieves that we can come to feel that joy in 
our religion, which so many miss in these 
over-strenuous, hurried and harassing days. 
That she has found it herself there is little 
doubt. Every page bears witness to her 
sincerity. And, certainly, joy is a capital 
thing to possess. As Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps took for her motto for ‘‘Gates Ajar”’: 
“Eternity! Immensity! Great words. A little 
solid happiness were more to the purpose,” 
it seems clear that the author of this book 
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has found that ‘‘solid happiness,” and is 
seeking to communicate to others her secret. 
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IN THE SHADOW oF IsLAM. By Demetra 
Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth-Brown). Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
Mrs. Kenneth-Brown’s Haremlik was a 
somewhat valuable book,—just how valu- 
able—that is, just how much should be re- 
garded as a true picture and how much was 
due to the author’s evidently strong and 
romantic imagination—the Occidental mind 
could never quite guess. But it was 
certainly a picturesque and fascinating story 
(not without its léssons, too) she had to tell. 
We are not so sure of this more ambitious 
novel. It is, to tell the truth, just a bit too 
much of the yellow-covered, blood-curdling, 
penny-shocker order. We have, to be sure, 
the same Turkish amosphere as in Harem- 
lik, redolent of heavy perfumes, gorgeous 
in its riot of color, with every sort of rather 
enervating accessory. The charming hero- 
ine, beautiful as the day, is in love, at least 
by fits and starts, with Orkhan Effendi, 
the son of a sister of the sultan. But the 
course of this love (not especially true) 
certainly does not run smooth. There are 
plots and counterplots and murders, trea- 
sons, stratagems and spoils. In the end— 
for which we are reasonably glad—the un- 
speakable Turk does not get Millicent, after 
all. There is a ‘Young Turk” element in 
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the story, with a plot against the government, 
which has, perhaps, some value, as Mrs. 
Kenneth-Brown doubtless knows whereof 
she writes. But we cannot help thinking that 
the novel is rather too wild for good history 
and not probable enough for even a story,— 
two stools that there is always serious danger 
of a novelist’s falling between. But, for 
all this, there is a kind of verve and go in the 
book that will, doubtless, lure many readers. 


Tue Brocosmos. The Processes of Life 
psychologically ordered. By Denton J. 
Snider. St. Louis, Mo.: Sigma Publishing 
Company.—As the little girl said, when 
asked by her grandmother to read aloud 
Robinson’s Sermons, “‘It is pwetty dwy wead- 
ing, but I guess I can wead it,’ so for some 
of us, this volume is pretty stiff reading. 
For example: “Such is the deepest dualism 
of this sphere (the Biocosmos, its two-sided 
oneness; we might name it Life’s bi-lateral 
symmetry.) ‘At present, biological divi- 
sion seems to be the grand mystery, spring- 
ing from some inscrutable source: the cell 
divides, the nucleus divides, so does the 
nucleolus and the protoplasmic granule, yea, 
even the hypothetical biospore.’”’ As we 
understand it, Mr. Snyder’s purpose is to 
trace the future evolution of the theory of 
evolution, to reconstruct the Darwinian 
theory which has been carried into fields 
which Darwin himself never thought of. 
The sketch of Darwin is interesting; but we 
do not think the author’s allusions to Dar- 
win’s uncle, as ‘“‘Uncle Josh,” or to his father 
as “papa,” in very good taste. We notice 
that Mr. Snyder is at work on a system of 
Universal Psychology in sixteen volumes. 
Of course, we do not expect that this will 
be in a popular style, “that a beaver can well 
understand.”” But some of us, who are cer- 
tainly “beavers,” would be grateful if techni- 
cal terms could be used a bit more sparingly, 
that, through the density of our ignorance, 
we might haply get a little clearer idea of the 
author’s meaning. : 


THe Lotus LANTERN. By Mary Imlay 
Taylor and Martin Sabine. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25 net.—With plenty of 
“local color’’—that suggests Japanese fans, 
Lafcadio Hearn, and certain wonderful 
pictures of ‘‘the rosy, snow-capped cone of 
the sacred Fuji’’—this story really makes 
a definite appeal. It is a kind of ‘Madam 
Butterfly”’ reversed; that is, the hero— 
who isn’t so much of a cad as the opera 
gentleman—falls dead in love with a geisha 
girl, and, in spite of all sorts of snares and 
plots,—incidentally he is engaged to his 
superior’s daughter,—remains true to her, 
and at the risk of life and limb wins her in 
the end. The character of Umé is traced 
with much delicacy and skill. You feel her 
charm, her touching simplicity, her inno- 
cence and grace. There is, perhaps, a bit 
too much of blood and thunder, double- 
dyed villany and horrid episodes, for one 
who loves (in his stories) a quiet life; but 
there is also enough of picturesqueness and 
charm and real excellence of style in the 
telling to lift this story to a far higher level 
than that on which many sensational novels 
of to-day abide. For the most part we have 
ceased to care whether the man kills the 
pirate or the pirate kills the hero, but we 
are heartily glad that Umé, after a thousand 
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tribulations, can safely fall into the arms of 
her much-enduring lover. - 


THE SuLTan’s Rivay. A Story for Boys. 
By Bradley Gilman. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.—It is reported that Mr. Henry 
James said, by way of criticism of Steverson’s 
great story, that it seemed to him an im- 
possible fabrication; that he never went out 
in search of a ‘‘ Treasure Island,” and never 
wanted to! Whereupon the retort courteous 
was made, Who ever supposed that Mr. 
James would want to discover such a ridicu- 
lous spot? Perhaps any one over twenty- 
five must bathe in the waters of Lethe, or— 
like Stevenson himself, or Kenneth Graham, 
or the author of Paul and Fiammetta—must 
be able to remember how he felt, and what he 
thought about, when he was a boy, to en- 
joy thoroughly this story of Mr. Gilman’s, 
for it is undeniably pretty wild. The young 
hero is carried off by a crazy fellow who 
calls himself King of the Sahara. There 
are blood-curdling fights with wily Moorish 
foes, thrilling escapes, murders, and attempts 
at poisoning, galore. And then there is a 
marvellous parrot, Tromp, who plays his 
part, and that a pretty big one, in helping 
the hero to escape the evil designs of his 
enemies. But besides there is plenty of 
good local color in descriptions of places 
with which Mr. Gilman is evidently fa- 
miliar. ‘The best way to test such a book is 
to try it on a live boy, who would, doubtless, 
in the elegant dialect of our day, call it “‘a 
corking good story.” 


THE Sick-A-BED Lapy. By Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.30 net.—The success of 
Molly Make-Believe—probably nohody who 
was ill last spring recovered without the aid 
of at least two or three copies, sent by sym- 
pathetic friends—has encouraged the publica- 
tion of this collection of short tales, in which 
is evident the budding of those qualities 
which flowered in the longer story. The 
writer’s style is distinctive, partly by her 
choice of words, partly by the skill with 
which she keeps close to the wavering line 
between joy and pathos without losing her 
balance. While Molly is really unapproach- 
able, the mysterious sick-a-bed lady and 
other heroines of the writer’s fertile fancy 
will interest Molly’s admirers. 


THE Marrrace Portion. By H. A. 
Mitchell Keays. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co.—Mrs. Keays is a writer of emotional 
stories to which she gives sometimes at least, 
a local setting. The characters in her new 
story move in the college town of Newtown, 
mingling afternoon tea, sentiment, and pas- 
sion with their college duties and other more 
serious affairs. The place of romantic love 
in a woman’s life, the conditions which make 
for true marriage, and the possibility of re- 
constructing happiness after what seems to 
be shipwreck give quite sufficient range for 
a novel of emotion rather than incident. 


LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE JEWETY. Edited 
by Annie Fields. Bosten: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net.—These happy, com- 
panionable letters will be welcomed by many 
who have felt the charm of Miss Jewett’s 
personality through her writings and may 
come closer to it here. She loved much 
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and she admired much, yet she was always 
discriminating, always seeking the best, in 
friends, in literature, in life. These bits 
of unpremeditated confession, outpourings 
of friendship, critical comment, delight in 
out-of-door observation, show interests of a 
rich nature and supplement the knowledge 
every one has of her through her books. No 
one could have done this service for Miss 
Jewett so well as Mrs. Fields, her lifelong 
friend. The book has three portraits and 
a facsimile manuscript. 


THE Sonc oF HtawatHa. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.—A new popular edi- 
tion of Hiawatha has been illustrated by 
Frederick Remington with a cover design 
by Maxfield Parrish and a frontispiece 
drawing by N. C. Wyeth. This is one of 
the poems that every one knows, and it is 
likely to retain its popularity as long as any 
poem now in existence. It is used in schools; 
children have adapted it to their play; it 
lends itself to amateur acting; and it stands 
even higher in the appreciation of the critics 
than it did twenty or thirty years ago. The 
marginal drawings of articles connected with 
Indian life are suggestive and instructive. 


SOMETHING ELSE. By J. Breckenridge 
Ellis. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 
net.—This is a tale of mystery, illegitimate 
love, and pseudo gentility. Through a very 
tangled web of untoward circumstance the 
hero wins his way to a happy conclusion of 
the trials which precede the beginning of 
his life-work. 
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While the conscientious minister is likely to 
ask himself many questions in relation to his 
work and the welfare of his church, the pew in 
turn should be asking some such questions as 
these: “Why am I amember of this particular 
church, and whatis the relation of this particu- 
lar church to the wide and general church of 
God as established among men? What duties, 
what obligations have I assumed in becoming 
a member of this church? Why this church 
instead of some other church? Has this church 
a distinctive mission to fulfil,—this particular 
church in this particular community,—and, if 
so, howamItohelp? What kind of work can 
this church do better than any other church, 
and what work can I do possibly better than 
any other individual member of this church?” 

These are some questions that can be asked 
by every serious layman, and there is no par- 
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church, its possibilities and its future. 
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Company Manners. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


When we have company to tea, 
I am as good as I can be. 


T never ’zactly understood 
Just why I am so very good. 


I think it’s mostly mother’s sake, 
But partly plums and citron cake. 


A Share for the Doing. 


BY SIDNEY DAYRE. 


““Come with me, Margie.” 

Lulu, on her way to school, passed the 
home of her small, best friend. Margie 
was sweeping the front porch. 

“ Where?’”’ she asked, dropping her broom. 

“Round by the grove. Tom says there’s 
a bird’s-nest in the big sumac with young 
birds in it, and I started early so as to go 
and see it.” 

“O!”—Margie rushed into the house, 
but soon came out more slowly. 

“T can’t go,”’ she said, with a doleful shake 
of her head. 

‘“Why not? 
of time.”’ 

“T have to finish this sweeping, and then 
I have to water the geraniums.”’ 

“Vou poor thing! J think going to 
school is enough. I don’t have to work. 
Well, good-bye.’’’ 

Aunt Alma came out on the porch a few 
minutes later and stopped to look at the 
geraniums receiving their morning bath. 

“Beauties!’’ she said. “Really, Margie, 
they seem to be smiling up at us, don’t they? 
But—dear me!—what’s the matter with the 
little face? We are not going to let the 
flowers do all the smiling, are we?” 

“Aunt Alma,’”’ said Margie, with still the 
doleful face, “‘I wanted to go with Lulu 
to see a bird’s-nest, and I can’t because I 
had to do things. Lulu never has anything 
to do at home. Mother thought, when the 
year began, that I was old enough to have 
my work to doevery morning, and I have to.” 

“Well, suppose we consider that a little 
while I pull these fading flowers off. You 
began with the year, you say?” 

ives? 

“Well, it is surprising to think how many 
other things have been at work since the 
year began besides this one small girl. 
Now, out of doors we couldn’t see much 
of it then, but away down under the snow 
plenty of things were getting ready to come 
out and dotheir work. As early as February, 
you remember, there was a stirring. Mother 
Nature smiled so hard that old Jack Frost 
was glad to be off on his way to Alaska and 
the North Pole. Then the dear lady was 
busy in good earnest and set everything else 
busy. She brought the birds to awaken 
the little wild flowers, and up came the 
smile back at her. March came with his 
winds,—rather a rough fellow he is, to be 
sure, but does just the work needed at that 
particular time, or Mother Nature would 
have nothing to do with him. Then she 


There’s plenty and plenty 


brought April’s soft rains so that by the | came the toads, big ones and little ones. 


time May came’”’— 


|is so green, and the vines climbing up and 
|—oh, a hundred things’’— 


| And she is going to keep right on. 
|ers are to keep on blooming, more and more 
|of them. All the fruits and grains are to 
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“Oh, yes, yes,” all the frowns had gone 
from Margie’s face, ‘“‘things were coming 
up in my garden then—little green sprouts 
—and the apple blossoms were out; and now 
the wee little apples are there, and the grass 


“Just think of all that good busy lady has 
had to see to up to about the 1st of June! 
The flow- 


grow and mature. 

“All that has been out of doors. Inside 
there has been a person just about as busy 
in a different way, looking to it that every- 
body under the roof should be made com- 
fortable and happy ’’— 

“‘T know—mother,”’ put in Margie. 

“Busy from morning till night’’— 

“Yes, yes ’”— 

“Tt would be hard telling all the things 
she does, or has done. A part of her care, 
a very important part, too, is for a little 
girl. Not a thing necessary to that little 
girl’s happiness ever escapes her.”’ 

“Not one thing,’ agreed Margie. 

“But,” went on Aunt Alma, ‘‘her cares 
did not begin with this year. All through | 
the years of the precious little life they have 
gone on, until the dear thing,’ Aunt Alma 
pinched the round cheek and patted the 
hands still holding the sprinkler, ‘“‘has 
become a person, with strength of her own, 
sense of her own—views of her own. And, 
when mother thinks it time for the dear 
person to have duties of her own, the person’s 
views ’’— 

“Oh!” with a littl scream Margie 
dropped her sprinkler. ‘‘She hasn’t any 
views, not one, except to do just what 
mother says. I’m going to tell mother’’— 
there was a scamper into the house and Mar- 
gie soon came back ready for school. 

“T am going to see the young birds on my 
way home,” she said to her aunt. 

“Then you will find her busy, like every- 
thing else. She began early, too. She 
built her nest, has hatched her eggs, and now 
has her hands full—or, I should say, her 
claws and her beak—in feeding the young 
birds.”’ 

“T shall tell her,’’ said Margie, ‘‘that, when 
all the dear things, large and small, have | 
their work to do, there is one little girl that 
means to have her share in it.’’ 


The Animals’ Moving Picture Show. | 


There was a great commotion in the brown 
and green woods, for Sir Bruin was to give | 
a moving picture show in the schoolhouse. 
Bless your dear hearts! the show was to be 
given on Saturday, when not a boy or a girl | 
was within sight or sound. 

It was a grand procession which wended 
its way to the little red schoolhouse. ‘The 
squirrel family was out, to the very tiniest, 
newest baby chipmunk. The woodchucks, 
the foxes, and the deer took their places, 
some on chairs and some on the desks. 
Fancy if the teacher had caught them! 
The field mice came and sat on the wide | 
window sills, and a blackbird perched | 
on a map which hung on the wall. Hippity, 
hippity, hop, hurrying for fear of being late, 


| 
} 


A crow, dressed in his best black shiny | 


, 
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coat, stood at the door and took the tickets. 
Now, what do you suppose was the price 
of admission? Why, the squirrels brought 
nuts; the birds, red partridge berries; the 
bunnies, clover tops. Each one offered his 
choicest treasure from his woodland store- 
house. 

Then Sir Bruin commenced to throw the 
pictures on the screen. Oh, dear me, the 
pity of it! For the very first picture was 
of a boy, a boy who went to the little red 
schoolhouse, stoning a fat, brown baby wood- 
chuck. 

“Oh, my_poor little chuckie!’’ sobbed 
Mother. Woodchuck, wiping her eyes with 
a gossamer web which she had plucked from 
the grass on her way to the show. 

“Poor chuckie!” ‘echoed Papa Wood- 
chuck. ‘‘I told him boys were bad, and to 
run home if he saw one.” 

“Boys are bad,” and the big bear’s voice, 
which was usually so kind, sounded quite 
growly. ‘‘Look at this.” 

It was the picture of a mother doe crash- 
ing through the woods in search of her fawn 
who had wandered away. Back and forth, 
back and forth, up and down the woodland 
paths ran the mother, until by and by, 
straight ahead through the trees, she saw 
two boys, and in their arms they carried her 
baby. 

You have seen squirrels scampering in 
the parks, and many of you have seen them 
in the real woods, but I hope none of you 
have ever seen one living in a cage. Yes, 
there are poor little squirrels who are made 
to dwell in cages, when they are longing to 
be free and at play with their brothers and 
sisters. No cage, however large, is equal 
to a leafy tree in the fragrant pine woods. 
And this was the picture which Sir Bruin next 
showed,—a large store on a busy street. In 
one window of the store were several cages, 
and in each cage was a squirrel running round 
and round, round and round, looking for a 
way to escape. 

There was not one in the audience but 
who had left a brother or a cousin or a friend 
in this way, and great was their indignation. 
But the effect of the next picture caused 
the greatest surprise—to Sir Bruin at least. 

First, you see Mr. Rabbikins hopping 
through the green ferns. Suddenly he stops 
and sits up and sniffs the air. ‘‘Carrots!” 
he says to himself; and there, sure enough, 
close at hand under a box—a very funny 
place for carrots to be growing—Mr. Rabbi- 
kins spies a nice yellow carrot. Under the 
box he steals, nibbles, nibbled, nib—bang! 
Down comes the box, and Mr. Rabbikins is 
a prisoner. 

“Daddy, 


daddy,” criéd a little white 


|rabbit; ‘‘I want my daddy.” 


“That explains why papa did not come 
home to us last night,’’ cried the little white 
rabbit’s mamma. ‘‘I must go and release 
him.” 

“We'll all go!’”’ shouted all the animals 
together, and away they scampered and 
hopped and glided and ran, each in his own 
way. 

“Very unusual, very unusual,”’ said the big 
brown bear, as he scratched one ear and 
looked around at the empty seats. “It’s 
the first time that my audience ever took 
to its heels in this fashion. However, I’ll 
just slip in another picture, and sit down and 
wait.” 

He did not have to wait long, for with 
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such a number to the rescue of poor Mr. 
Rabbikins the prisoner was soon freed 
from the trap, and, with his little white 
rabbit on one side of him and Mrs. Rab- 
bikins on the other, was given a place of 
honor in the front row of seats. 

When the show was over,—and I cannot 
tell you all the pictures which Sir Bruin 
showed,—the question ‘was how they could 
punish the cruel boys. 

At last a robin redbreast spoke. She 
it was who had had her nest robbed of three 
tiny blue eggs. ‘‘I think,’’ said the robin, 


*“that, if we leave the pictures here and let 


the children see how cruelly a few of their 
playmates have treated their little woodland 
brothers, the naughty boys will feel so 
ashamed that they will never harm us again.” 

And what the robin said came true.— 
Gertrude Windham Fielder, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Maggie’s Very Own Secret. 


Mr. and Mrs. Squeaky were two little 
gray mice. They lived away back in the 
corner of a great, big, empty box in the 
cellar. 

One morning Mr. Squeaky went up the 
cellar stairs on tiptoe to hunt for some bread 
and cheese in the kitchen. 

All at once he heard some one talking, and 
he hid behind the broom and was as still as 
he could be. 

It was the little boy Johnnie who lived 
upstairs. He had a big hammer and a saw 
in his hand, and he was talking to his little 
sister. 

“T think that big, empty box down cellar 
would make a fine doll’s house, Maggie. I 
ean fix a little porch on it, and make an up- 
stairs and a downstairs,” the little boy said. 

“‘O Johnnie, that will be lovely,’ his little 
sister said. ‘‘I’ll do something for you some 
time. Maybe—maybe—I’ll draw a whole 
slate full of elephants for-you to look at!” 

Then they started down the cellar steps. 

Mr. Squeaky was so frightened that he 
almost tumbled down the stairs. 

“‘Oh, my dear,’’ he whispered, ‘they are 
going to break up our house with a big 
hammer and a saw, and make a doll’s house 
out of it! Let’s run as fast as we can!”’ 

Poor ‘little Mrs. Squeaky began to cry. 

“Where shall we go?’’ she whispered. 
“Oh, I am so afraid, and there are always 
those dreadful traps around to catch us!”’ 

But they ran as fast as they could to the 
darkest corner. Mrs. Squeaky’s sharp little 
eyes saw a hole, and she ran into it, and Mr. 
squeaky squeezed in after her. 

Now where do you think they found them- 
selves? Right inside of an old shoe! The 
hole that they came through was just a hole 
in the shoe and made a nice little door. 
And there was another hole a little higher 
up that made a nice little window to peep 
out of. 

“Why, this is the dearest little house, so 
cosey and warm,” Mrs. Squeaky said. ‘‘No- 
body will ever find us in here, I know.” 

After they lived there a while, a whole 
family of little pink baby mice came to live 
withthem. The papa mouse and the mamma 
mouse were so proud and so glad, they got 
little bits of cotton and soft paper and rags 
and made the nicest little beds you ever saw. 

The little pink baby mice could only say 
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“Squeak! squeak!’”? and cuddle up under 
the warm covers, but Mr. and Mrs. Squeaky 
laughed, and thought they were the smartest 
babies in the whole world. 

“Why, I feel like ‘The Old Woman Who 
Lived in the Shoe and had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do,’”’ Mrs. Squeaky 
said one day. She was sitting by the little 
window rocking the baby mouse and taking 
a little rest. 

Mr. Squeaky had gone out to hunt for 
some supper, and the four other little mice 
were peeping out of the little hole in the toe 
of their shoe house, for papa to come home. 

All at once Maggie, the little girl who 
lived upstairs, ran into the dark corner to 
hide from Johnnie, just for fun. And what 
do you think she saw? 

The four little mice peeping out of the 
door, and the poor, frightened mamma mouse 
and the little baby at the window. 

Maggie stopped just a minute to whisper 
gently to little gray Mrs. Squeaky, ‘“‘ Don’t 
be frightened, ‘Little Old Woman Who Lives 
in the Shoe.’ I’ll never, never tell anybody 
where you live. No, I won’t even tell John- 
nie or my kitty. They might try to catch 
you. It shall be my very own secret—and 
yours!” 

So nobody but little Maggie ever knew 
about Mr. and Mrs, Squeaky, and their little 
pink babies in the old shoe—until long after- 
ward, when she told me the story, as I have 
told it to you.—Sara Josephine Albright, in 
St. Nicholas. 


Grandfather’s Penny. 

““See what we found!”’ cried the children, 
rushing in from the garden. ‘‘ We were dig- 
ging up a bed for the geraniums, and this 
dollar was in the dirt.” 

Their mamma took the old, black coin, and 
put it in a small saucer with some salt and 
vinegar, ‘‘We will see what it is as soon 
as the vinegar and salt cleanses it a little,” 
she said. 

Presently the vinegar was washed off and 
more put on, and the coin began to grow 
very bright. Mamma rubbed it with a 
cloth and some more of the salty vinegar till 
every letter and figure were plain and clear. 
“Tt is a penny,’’ she said, when it was handed 
around for inspection. 

“Why, mamma,” said Dot, ‘‘pennies are 
little, wee things, and this is great big.” 

“It is an old-fashioned copper cent,’’ said 
mamma, ‘‘Look! Hereare three letters cut 
on one side, ‘J. M. C.,’ and they look as if 
a boy might have put them there. Does 
any one know who ‘J. M. C.’ could be?”’ 


‘“‘Grandfather!’’ screamed Ben, ‘James 
Marshal Curtis! Do you suppose it is his 
penny?” 


“What is all this fuss about?’’ asked grand- 
father, when they ran to show him the penny. 
“Well, I declare! Yes, that is the penny I 
lost so many years ago. Where did you find 
it? I earned it picking gooseberries for my 
mother, and was saving it for the new church, 
when I lost it, and never could find it. All 
the copper cents I had marked with my 
initials and saved them—all but this one.”’ 

“What did you do when you lost it, grand- 
father?’’ asked Grace. 

“JT hunted for weeks, dearie, and I cried 
about it, too. You see, everybody worked 
so hard to get the new church, and every 
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penny counted in those days, so it is no 
wonder I was disappointed.” 

“Ts that the church we have now?” asked 
Ben. 

“Dear me, no! That church was a log 
one, and it has been gone these many years. 
We have had two since then, and need a 
new one now. I will give this penny to the 
building fund, since it did not help long 
ago.”’ 

“That penny is worth three dollars,”’ said 
George, who had just come in, and was ex- 
amining the date. ‘‘I know a dealer who 
will give that much gladly.” 

So the penny was sold, and the three dol- 
lars went to help build the church, after 
lying in the ground all those years. ‘‘I 
guess I’ll bury a cent in our garden, and see 
if some little boy will find it when I’m old,” 
said Dot. 

“I won't,” said Ben. ‘I’m going to put 
mine where it will do good all the time, in- 
stead of getting black and ugly.”—Hilda 
Richmond, in Western Christian Advocate. 


Why Cat Family didn’t Move. 


Mrs. Dappled Gray lived in the barn 
where the hay was stored, with her three 
little kittens. One kitty was black and one 
white and one gray, just like his mamma cat. 

When they got big enough to open their 
eyes, Mrs. Dappled Gray told her kittens 
all about the lovely big house and the milk 
and bread which they should have when they 
got big enough to go there for their meals 
as she did. 

Every time Mamma Cat came back from 
the house she told the kittens about the 
lovely romp she had with the baby and how 
sunny and nice it was there, till they could 
hardly wait to go and see it all for them- 
selves. 

One day Mamma Cat said, ‘I have found 
a nice new house for you in a very large 
trunk, where some old clothes are kept, 
and I think we will move in at once.” 

Then she picked up black kitty and walked 
right out of the barn with him in her mouth. 
Mamma Cat went into the hall upstairs, and 
dropped black kitty in the open trunk there. 
Then she started for white kitty. 

But what do you think! The lady who 
owned the trunk came out, and, seeing it 
open, shut it with a bang. She did not know 
that a dear little fat kitten was in there. 

Oh, how frightened Mamma Cat was when 
she came back with white kitty! She 
scratched and clawed the trunk, and rushed 
to the lady who was playing with her baby 
in another room. ‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow! You 
have your baby, and I want mine,” she 
cried, and rubbed against her dress. 

The lady saw Mamma Cat jump on the 
trunk and scratch it with her sharp claws. 
‘“‘What can the matter be?” said the lady; 
and she opened her trunk. There cuddled 
up in the clothes was black kitty, sound 
asleep. 

Before the lady could ask Mamma Cat a 
single question, she had picked up black 
kitty out of the trunk and started for the 
old home and the barn. 

When she got the three babies back in the 
hay, Mrs. Dappled Gray Cat told them that 
the house was a very nice place to go, but 
the barn was the best home to bring up 
little kitties —Child’s Hour, 
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Grit. 


BY WILL HERFORD. 


What do we here, 
Working, blundering, 
Year after year, 
Hoping, wondering? 


Full of ambition, 

Or often dull fear; 
Sometimes contrition, 
Always care. 


This we must do, 
Grimly abide, 

Yes, and cheerfully, 
Whate’er betide. 


Fight or feast, 

Help when we can, 

Be the road rough or smooth, 
Playing the man. 


The President in San Francisco. 


BY CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


Sometimes nature seems to show the 
perversity commonly associated with an un- 
regenerated child, and refuses to show off 
ina manner to justify the pride of those 
interested in the exhibition. When sun- 
shine and bland and balmy breezes are 
longed for, there are tearful showers or 
gusts of passion, and discomfort is cumula- 
tive through apologies for that which we 
eannot control. But San Francisco was on 
her best behavior when the President and 
his party came to turn the sod for the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

There is in autumn a belt of prize weather 
in these promiscuous parts. It is not con- 
tinuous, but, when it comes, itisideal. After 
the trade winds retire, exhausted after a 
strenuous season of ceaseless labor, and 
before the winter rains have settled down 
to steady business, there is an interim, 
short and sweet, when we are almost temptéd 
to brag about our climate. By chance, or 
good guessing, the President came and 
went while this pleasant spell was upon us. 

Arriving in the city on the afternoon of 
October 13, the first function was a banquet 
at the Palio Hotel. That a thousand men 
could balance a twenty-dollar gold piece 
with the privilege of going is evidence of 
good times for somebody; and, had the 
dining-room admitted more, the evidence 
would have been much stronger. 

Of the dinner and the speeches your 
correspondent cannot speak as an eye or ear 
witness. He was precluded by two reasons: 
he had conscientious scruples against eating 
or drinking twenty dollars’ worth at one 
time, and he had no such sum of money 
not otherwise engaged. 

But from all accounts it was a very cred- 
itable occasion. .There were good speeches 
by various representatives of Home Industry, 
and President Taft spoke exceedingly well, 
really saying things worth while. 

The next day was perfect as to weather, 
and by common consent was observed as a 
holiday. The procession to the park was 
imposing and picturesque, especially the 
marines from the four warships anchored in 
the harbor. The stadium at Golden Gate 
Park was selected as the spot for the turning 
of the first spadeful of earth, and it stood the 
test most satisfactorily. Just how many 
people were there no one knows, but one 
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hundred thousand was considered an ‘inside 
estimate. That there seemed room for as 
many more shows the resources at our com- 
mand for the Exposition itself. It was a 
triumph of perfect arrangement and good 
management. The transportation was ef- 
fected without excitement or accident. 
Multitudes stood in the rather ardent sun 
for four hours, and naturally a few fainted; 
but they were quietly removed to a spot 
where they could be stretched out on their 
tired backs and recovery was rapid. There 
was brief preliminary speaking. After the 
admiring multitude had listened to singing, 
the President grasped the silver shovel and 
initiated the stupendous task we have un- 
dertaken. Then he spoke at considerable 
length on the Canal, giving a lurid and 
graphic account of the work itself, and of 
just what had been done and what remained 
to be done. The story stirred the patriot- 
ism of his hearers, and loud applause followed 
his avowal that tolls to American shipping 
should be remitted or paid from the National 
treasury. Nothing could be more auspicious 
than the opening day, and the world is 
likely to be most favorably impressed when 
it sees the pictured reproduction of the scene. 

Saturday night the President rested. He 
had to. He smilingly did much and endured 
much while he was here, but he was com- 
pelled to decline a dinner at the Bohemian 
Club, offered by a few friends. 

Sunday morning was cut out of the same 
piece of weather as Saturday, and every- 
thing was equally fortuitous. The Presi- 
dent, in arranging for his Sunday, waited for 
no invitation. He told the committee that 
he wished to attend services at the Unitarian 
church. Mr. Leavitt determined to have 
the service meet the President’s and his own 
simple taste, and did not depart from the 
ordinary form. Every pewholder was no- 
tified that after ten minutes before eleven 
seats not occupied would be considered 
available for visitors. Each member sent 
word how many of his seats would be oc- 
cupied, and all were prompt. A large 
number of visitors were cared for by a 
corps of ushers who knew exactly what seats 
were free; and, when the President and his 
party arrived promptly on time, the church 
was full, but not permitted to be packed. 
The beautiful Arthur Foote opening service 
was followed, and the music and other ex- 
ercises were as usual, excepting a brief al- 
lusion to the fact of the President’s presence, 
and that he came in accordance with his 
habit of attending an often misunderstood 
church. 

His sermon was a straight-out statement 
of the place of religion and the church, on 
the text that nothing availeth save ‘“‘a new 
creature.’’ It was earnest, vigorous, and 
convincing, making distinctions of church 
or creed of no importance, in comparison 
with a life filled with the Christ spirit. 
The President listened with the closest 
attention, and the great congregation went 
out feeling that nothing mattered but a new 
spirit, a spirit of righteousness and truth. 

After the benediction the congregation re- 
mained standing in place, till the Presiden- 
tial party had passed out. Many of the 
Panama Exposition officials, of varied schools 
of faith, were among the Presidential party, 
and they all seemed favorably impressed 
with the sermon. One of them, a prom- 
inent Methodist, remarked that he had 
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never heard a better sermon or joined in a 


'more beautiful service. 


The church at San Francisco has suffered 
severely of late in the loss of its active mem+ 
bers through death. Within a few weeks 
two of its trustees have passed away. Dr. 
Henry Gibbons, Jr., one of the most re- 
spected and honored citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, a man of high character, conspicuous 
ability, and great usefulness, the son of a 
pioneer physician, and the father of two 
sons who are worthily falling in their father’s 
footsteps, after a brief illness found final 
rest. — ‘ 

Alexander G. Eells, an attorney of high 
standing and for many years clerk of the so- 
ciety, a man of apparently robust health 
with a great future before him, a few weeks 
since was advised that a surgical operation 
was immediately imperative. He never 
rallied from the ordeal, and on October 14 
Mr. Leavitt conducted his funeral service 
from the parlor of the church. 

Our church tries to do its full part in 
social service of every kind, and this week it 
offers its auditorium and adjoining parlor 
to the State Board of Charities for its an- 
nual session. Mr. Leavitt is active on the 
Board of the Associated Charities, and there 
is hardly a board of trustees of any benevo- 
lent society, hospital, or endowed school 
on which some of our members, men and 
women, are not good workers. 

In political affairs we are also well rep- 
resented. We have two members of the 
Board of Supervisors, a school director, and 
a police judge among our present member- 
ship, and they do us credit. On the question 
of the ballot for woman, while not unanimous, 
there has been a growing majority for the 
movement, and some of our women have 
been among the leaders. Those who had 
their doubts seem disposed to accept the 
result with cheerful resignation, and to give 
the enfranchised women every chance to 
realize their hopes and expectations. 


Foreign Notes. 


The World’s Peace Congress, which was 
to be held at Rome in late September, has 
been postponed to March 21-26, 1912, in 
the same city. 

After long struggles the Prussian Govern- 
ment has consented to permit the cremation 
of ‘bodies in that country. The State 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, still 
bitterly oppose the practice. The first 
crematorium has been built at Hagen, in 
Rhenish Prussia, but until now it has not 
been able to secure that government author- 
ization without which nothing can be done 
in Germany. It is believed that this method 
of disposing of the dead will become quite 
general in Protestant circles. 

The Munich codex of the Hebrew Baby- 
lonian Talmud, the single manuscript ex- 
isting of this work in its entirety, is to be 
reproduced in facsimile by a publisher in 
Leyden. 

Among the scores of international con- 
gresses held this year in Europe that of the 
Association of Monists deserves attention. 
It convened in Hamburg in early September. 
The attendance was remarkably large, 
upwards of two thousand. Among its most 
prominent figures were Prof. Ostwald of 
Leipsic, Prof. Arrhenius of Stockholm, 
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a disabling accident, to be present. 
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Prof: Gurlitt, Prof. Jodl of Vienna, Prof. 
Ludwig Wahrmund of Prague, Prof. Broad 
of Paris, Prof. Paul Carus of Chicago, and 
Prof. Jacques Loeb and Theodore B. Wake- 
man of New York. Prof. Ernst Haeckel of 
Jena, who may be considered as the father 
of this movement, was unable, because of 
The 
Congress accordingly made a special pil- 
grimage to Jena at the close of its proceed- 
ings and held a session at which Prof. Haeckel 
made an address and received the plaudits 
of his admiring fellow-monists. Prof. Ost- 
wald presided over the sessions. ‘‘We 
Monists,’’ he declared, ‘‘are opposed to every 
form of revealed religion and every super- 
natural conception. Our cause is making 
wonderful progress. Science alone can de- 
cide the highest problems ofthesoul. Science 
itself is monistic. The satisfaction of our 
ethical and spiritual nature can only be 
obtained by scientific and monistic methods.” 
The attitude of the German Monist Asso- 
ciations toward the political questions of 
the day was considered at length, and a 
resolution unanimously adopted that in the 
coming elections for the German Parlia- 
ment their members be urgently entreated 
to vote only for candidates who would labor 
for freedom of conscience, promote the sep- 
aration of the Church from the State and 
the School from the Church, and combat 
the compulsory education of the youth of 
the country in denominational schools. 
In later sessions the philosophical issues 
involved were more fully .treated. The 
papers and proceedings are to be published. 

A new Moslem university is to be founded 
at Dacca, India, ‘‘to impart religious in- 
struction along with modern science and 
literature.”’ In India, in’ 1909-10, 2,112 
books in English or other European lan- 
guages and 9,934 in Indian idioms were 
published. 

An interesting visit was recently paid by 
the writer to a little group of seventeen 
German free religious congregations in as 
many villages centring about the town 
of Alzey in Rhine Hessia, not far from 
Worms. These liberal societies have ex- 
isted, the most of them, for some thirty or 
forty years, independent of the State Church, 
and jealously preserving their congregational 
freedom. They formed a part of the great 
movement for liberty of thought and wor- 
ship in Germany half a century ago, known 
as the Freier Gemeinden. Most of the latter 
have become extinct or, yielding to the 
scientific teaching and social ideals of the 
present day, have surrendered their theistic 
principles and become frankly atheistic and 
socialistic. Notable exceptions to this are 
the free societies at Koénigsberg and Danzig 
in Northern Prussia, and this Hessian circuit 
of village churches. A_ single preacher, 
aided by a schoolmaster, must suffice for 
their religious needs. Rev. Rudolf Wal- 
baum, for some years past the minister of 
this unique community of liberal Christian 
churches, is a man small of stature, but ar- 
dent of soul, alert in intellect, and with a 
mighty voice. He leads a strenuous life of 
toil and testimony. Every Sunday he 
preaches in turn in two or more of the vil- 
lages and towns belonging to his charge, 
usually in some school-house or public hall. 
With his schoolmaster during the week he 
imparts religious instruction, he baptizes 
and confirms the children, and is at the 
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disposal of his widely scattered parishioners 
for glad and sad occasions in their domestic 
life. When one considers the often bigoted 
opposition which he and his people en- 
counter from the orthodox majority in the 
community and from the government offi- 
cials, it will be seen what a high order of 
courage, what deep interior springs of faith 
are required to sustain them in their brave 
stand for freedom and progress in religion. 
After an hour of close converse in Pastor 
Walbaum’s modest and happy home in 
Alzey, the writer was taken to a hall in the 
town, where some fifty representatives of 
the Association, nearly all of them men, had 
assembled to greet and hear words of en- 
couragement and fraternity from him. They 
belonged mostly to the upper peasantry, 
sturdy, independent, and with the courage 
of their convictions. For fifty years they 
and their fathers have borne faithful witness 
to a rational and ethical Christianity. In 
a wine-growing country one could under- 
stand their moderate use of these vintages 
at the feast. Their pastor, we observed, 
drank only non-alcoholic. beverages. Most 
of those present had come long distances by 
train or wagon to welcome the representa- 
tives from the Unitarians of America, their 
fellow-believers. It was the first time for 
many years that any such token of religious 
fellowship had come to them from the great 
outer world. Pastor Walbaum publishes a 
little paper in which he frankly assumes the 
Unitarian name and doctrine, printing at 
its head the now familiar statement, ‘We 
believe in the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of 
Jesus, Salvation by Character, the Progress 
of Mankind onward and upward forever.” 
He desires to give his paper the widest 
circulation possible, especially in the city of 
Worms, where, some four centuries ago, 
Luther faced the Imperial Diet with his 
splendid affirmation of conscience, and where 
to-day Pastor Walbaum has begun promis- 
ing week-day services, Unitarian in spirit 
and aim. One or two hundred dollars would 
suffice for this purpose. Surely our Amer- 
ican fellowship, despite its avowed dis- 
belief in ‘‘foreign missions,’’ will not fail to 
extend a helping hand to this brave rep- 
resentative of religious liberty and progress 
in the land of Luther! 

To return to the meeting at Alzey. After 
a vigorous address by Mr. Walbaum, and a 
hymn glorifying sincerity and courage in 
religion had been sung by all present, an ad- 
dress by the American visitor was listened 
to with kind approval, and his assurances of 
sympathy and good will warmly received. 
Other addresses and music followed. A 
warm invitation was given their brother from 
abroad to repeat his visit. At a late hour 
the meeting broke up, many having still 
hours of travel in the summer night to their 
distant homes. 

To the present writer this gathering was 
of much significance as foreshadowing an 
issue which must soon, in the coming trans- 
formation of church life in Europe, present 
itself to the Unitarians of America. Will 
you ignore or recognize, and, so far as you 
can, help on these promising movements 
abroad for truth and freedom? Will you 
lead a narrow, provincial existence, bounded 
by the oceans that sweep your shores, or 
will you, in the spirit of the Master, declare, 
“The field is the world,’ and take the same 
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intelligent and sympathetic interest in the 
extension of Unitarian principles in other 
countries than your own which you already 
take in the international propaganda of 
industrial, political, ethical, and social re- 
forms? ‘The choice is really between religious 
provincialism and sterility and an enlarged 
vision, fresh inspiration, and a new and better 
quality of religious life. For a religious 
movement confined within Chinese walls 
of exclusiveness, which, to every appeal 
made for larger service, says, with indiffer- 
ence or stubborn adherence to old preju- 
dices, ‘‘We don’t believe in foreign missions,” 
one cannot in our day have much respect 
or entertain much hope. It utters its own 
condemnation and doom. The world is 
one; mankind are brothers; any need or 
opportunity for service in any land is for us 
a challenge and a duty. According to the 
measure of our ability should be the degree 
of our response. And it may well be that 
Worms and Rome and Calcutta and Tokio 
will bulk larger in our estimation than a 
decaying New England village or a mush- 
room town on the Western Prairie. We 
would not be unjust to our missionary needs 
and duties at home. Forty years of mis- 
sionary service, both in the East and West 
of the United States, ought to be sufficient 
to redeem the writer from this charge. But 
our Unitarian pastors and laity and our 
denominational authorities ought to recog- 
nize more fully than they do their larger 
opportunity and duty. If they are equal 
to it, they may take a prominent part in the 
intellectual and religious leadership of the 
forces which are to-day at work in all civi- 
lized countries for the spiritual emancipation 
and enlightenment of mankind. If not, 
they will relapse into deserved insignificance, 
and the cause of religious reform and re- 
construction will seek other, even if less 
competent, guidance, and may even be 
retarded for centuries. em hear 
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Proctor Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES, 


One morning I received the following letter 
from North Sutton, N.H.: “‘Although I do 
not know you personally, I have heard that 
you are a good man. I am a young fellow 
of sixteen years, and would like to go to 
school at Proctor Academy, but I cannot 
pay my way. Now I thought perhaps you 
could help me out. I could do chores or 
some other work in my spare time to help pay 


my board. Now, if you will help me out, 
God will bless you. Please answer as soon 
as you can.”’ 


It seems that he had gone for a year to 
a neighboring academy, but had found liv- 
ing by himself too lonely. Moreover, the 
other boys looked down upon him. As long 
as he wished to come here, his elder brother, 
who is putting himself through the institu- 
tion by barbering, was willing, in order to 
help him out, that they should occupy a 
room together in Gannett Hall and board 
themselves. The town of Sutton will pay 
his tuition. They can bring some of the 
food from home, and a friend in Andover 
will supply some apples and potatoes. Fur- 
thermore, he can have an old suit if he is 
short of clothes. So his actual cash outlay 
need not exceed a dollar and a half a week, a 


bob. 
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sum which he can earn through the week and 
on Saturdays. The elder brother thought he 
might even help him with some books. Hav- 
ing had to stay out of school himself for five 
years, he wanted to give the youngster a 
chance. 

This incident reminds us of the heroic days 
of school life when the individual student 
had to put himself through by personal sac- 
rifice. Many seem to think that these times 
no longer exist in New England, but in the 
smaller and poorer towns the old story of 
struggle is still re-enacted. Every year we 
have to refuse help’ to those who are waiting 
for their opportunity,—an opportunity which 
sometimes comes too late, since youth or 
even the desire to learn does not last forever. 

This is the side of Proctor Academy which 
touches our heart-strings most strongly, 
even in the midst of the present influx of 
Unitarian boys and girls from many parishes. 

There are 31 boarding students now, mak- 
ing a total student enrolment of 109 (59 boys 
and 50 girls). 

Our dormitories have nearly reached their 
limit. I understand that only one single 
room is yet vacant in Gannett Hall. Next 
year the self boarders and the agriculturists 
may have to emigrate to the school farm with 
the teacher of farming. He has twenty-one 
students in his course on Agronomy, Horti- 
culture, Animal Husbandry, and Dairying. 
Mr. Kemp throws around these courses the 
prestige of a capable teacher, a good mathe- 
matician, and an all-round athlete, while at 
the same time a good agriculturist. A Uni- 
tarian boy from Massachusetts told me re- 
cently that he takes agronomy as an extra 
study, because he finds it so interesting. Mr. 
Kemp has made such a satisfactory begin- 
ning this year with twenty-one enthusiastic 
students in his course that we cannot afford to 
be blocked now. We have a good teacher 
and a farm situated on the highway, where 
all can see what we accomplish. It contains 
a lot of promising young apple-trees and a 
large flat meadow with mountain slopes, on 
which good timber has grown in past years. 

All that we now need to carry out President 
Taft and, Dr. Eliot’s suggestions of locking 
ourselves with the farming industry upon 
which the prosperity of our section must 
depend is to develop the farm as it should be 
done. No one can give $2,000 for a better 
purpose than this. During the past summer 
a fair income was derived from the farm in 
the form of hay, corn, and apples. When 
funds permit, we shall begin real farming, 
develop the place, and demonstrate what 
modern agriculture can accomplish with a 
run-down farm. ‘Then the teacher of agri- 
culture could live on the place with the agri- 
cultural students and those boys who have 
to work to put themselves through. The 
farm is practically waiting for this next step. 
It involves hiring a good man and his wife, 
to keep house and run the place under super- 
vision. Live-stock and machinery are also 
necessary, and the buildings need some 
repairs. About $2,000 is needed to make 
a satisfactory beginning. 

If Cary House, the girls’ building, should 
overflow next year, there is a tenement house 
next it into which the self-boarders could go. 
During the past summer Mr. Farr met a 
very capable teacher in domestic science, 
who may be available for Proctor Academy, 
if funds enable us to get her. It must be 
confessed that less is done at Proctor Acad- 
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emy for the girls than for the boys. The 
matron of Cary House, Mrs. Clara M. Cur- 
rier, spoke recently at Peterboro, N.H., at 
the home of Miss Morison on the training 
for homelife which Proctor Academy affords 
the girls. A splendid tradition of the hon- 
orable nature of work persists among them. 
The school is getting a good name as a place 
from which capable helpers for the summer 
time can be secured. Last summer the 
demand for such help more than exhausted 
the supply. An unknown friend has sent the 
girls a fine piano, for which they are very 
grateful. The boys badly need a good one 
in Gannett House. The new teacher in 
music, Miss Anderson, from the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, who has al- 
ready distinctly raised the musical standard 
here, feels that lack of a good instrument 
tay seriously dishearten the boys’ ambition. 

The new science teacher, Mr. Morse, is 
a graduate of the Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege. His class in chemistry has grown so 
large that he is obliged to migrate to the base- 
ment of Slocomb Hall, the gymnasium. 

The English teacher, Mrs. Clara M. Cur- 
rier, who has for many years, through her 
indomitable energy, given Proctor Academy 
high ranking as a school where English is 
taught, is also on the point of leaving the 
class-room building. The trustees, at their 
last meeting, voted to ask for the use of the 
hall in which the Andover parish until re- 
cently held its Sunday morning services. 
Now she teaches thirty-one pupils in a room 
less than sixteen by eighteen feet in size, 
with poor ventilation. 

Still another teacher will have to be hired 
to assist Mr. Farr, who now has to teach all 
day as well as manage the school. Arrange- 
ments are on foot to secure the timely help 
of an excellent local scholar, relieving our 
overworked principal of ‘two or three courses. 

The trustees also gave the town of Andover 
due notice that its collection of 3,000 modern 
books, in which fiction naturally predomi- 
nates, must be removed from the class-room 
building, where it has been kept for many 
years in conjunction with the school library. 
Accordingly, the village is now discussing 
the possibility of creating a library building. 
We hope that one can be secured before long 
to fill a long-felt need. One thousand valu- 
able volumes, the most evenly selected that 
our devoted librarian, Mrs. J. F. Morton, has 
seen, has just come to Proctor Academy from 
the estate of the late Miss Abby H. Will- 
iams of Worcester, Mass. She and her sister 
were induced to make this substantial gift 
by Rev. Lyman Clark, who toiled so splen- 
didly for the school during ten of its most 
difficult years. 

In addition to this the First Parish of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently turned over to our 
church its well-selected and minutely ar- 
ranged Sunday-school library, consisting of 
947 volumes, adapted for every age of child- 
hood and youth. Shelves have been built 
in the vestry of the church, and it may be 
kept here permanently. But catalogues of 
it (one hundred printed ones came with it) 
can be kept for reference in the school and 
town library. In this way the less favored 
boys and girls from the neighboring towns 
can also benefit by it. Then, good friends, 
like Mr. Oscar Fay Adams of Boston and 
the Women’s Alliances, are all the time re- 
membering us with books. So, counting in 
the 3,000 volumes in the town library, we 
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have more than 6,000 modern books which 
should be properly housed. The State 
librarian has called it the most wide-awake 
library of its size in New Hampshire, so 
many villagers, students, townspeople, and 
children use it. 

The fact is that Proctor Academy has 
grown out of its clothes in every way. This 
brings me to our greatest need at the pres- 
ent time. The present class-room building 
was erected in 1900 to accommodate about 
forty scholars. To-day we have almost three 
times that number. Besides there are five 
courses instead of two, nine teachers in place 
of three. It is obvious that a new class-room 
building is the imperative need of the hour. 

It will cost at least $30,000 to erect what 
is vitally needed. It should include every- 
thing that is needed in a modern high school 
buildigg, capable of accommodating two 
hundred pupils, except perhaps the science 
work, which might be carried on in our pres- 
ent building, removed to a different part of 
the campus. The new building will make 
a worthy feature of the growing plant; com- 
pleting the square around the town common. 
Ambitious as this project seems, it is bound 
to be realized for the welfare of our Unita- 
rian denomination, and the needs of the 
locality are bound up with its accomplish- 
ment. Proctor Academy is only beginning 
to do its work. 


General Conference Extension. 


Unitarianism, its doctrines and ideas, 
were given able and eloquent expression, 
the evening of October 27, at an extension 
meeting, held in the auditorium of the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, Richmond, Va., which was at- 
tended by the local adherents of the faith 
and a number of visitors. In addition to 
these there were present between forty and 
fifty delegates to the International Unita- 
rian Convention, which had just concluded 
its four-day session in Washington. 

Rev. A. T. Bowser of the First Unitarian 
Church of Richmond: presided over the 
meeting and presented as the first speaker 
of the evening Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
of Boston. The speaker outlined in brief 
the peculiarly happy manner in which Uni- 
tarianism meets what, in his opinion, must 
be the demand of every highly intelligent, 
reasoning being,—a ‘‘theology which answers 
the needs of the entire man.”’ 

“The aim of all science, of all human 
striving after knowledge, of all philosophy,” 
he said, ‘‘is to affirm consistently the reason- 
ableness of the universe and the goodness of 
God.” This is the acknowledged end of all 
human scholarship and hope. Considering 
now the history of human progress, we find 
always this process: the past offers us form- 
ulas, and the present tests those formulas by 
an appeal to nature. The old geographers 
taught that the world was flat: Columbus 
appealed to nature and found the discrep- 
ancy. Ancient chemistry taught that there 
were in the world only four elements: men 
have found eighty-two. 

“The old theology taught that every 
creature was created from the beginning, 
and that Adam named them all in the 
Garden of Eden: evolution has proved their 
existence for countless ages. 

‘As in science, so in theology, Nature 
demands of man constantly a new state- 
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ment of the truth. We need a new state- 
ment of religion. We must abandon the 
deism which teaches us that the Father is 
a God of vengeance and wrath, that he 
keeps eternal watch over our sins as well as 
our virtues. It is impossible for us to be- 
lieve that the same God who commands 
‘Love your enemies’ will consign his own 
enemies to eternal torment.” 

Unitarianism, he told his hearers, is 
to-day the only faith which makes direct 
appeal to man’s reasoning faculties, which 
declines to be tied down to dogmas formu- 
lated by primitive races, and which teaches 
that God needs no intermediary or inter- 
preter to make himself known to man. 

He was followed by Miss Emma C. Low 
of Brooklyn, president of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, an organiza- 
tion which, she said, was founded twenty- 
one years ago and has to-day 384 subsidiary 
branches and 18,000 members. She ex- 
plained the work of the Alliance and the 
service it is performing for the church. 
Among other activities in which it engages 
is mission work in the South, at present 
confined chiefly to the States of North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

The final address of the evening was 
delivered by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of 
Cambridge, Mass. ‘‘After concluding such 
an eminently successful convention at Wash- 
ington,’ he told his audience, ‘‘we could 
hardly refrain from sending down a few sur- 
vivors to Virginia, especially since it was 
Virginia that gave Unitarianism its first 
great impetus in this country.” 

He traced the Unitarian movement from 
John Milton, the first great exponent of its 
principles, to John Priestley, its first pro- 
fessor. ‘‘This same John Priestley,’ said 
Dr. Crothers, ‘‘discovered oxygen, a thing 
not usually discovered in church, and it 
was he that first put oxygen into religion.” 

The speaker then told of the arrival of 
Priestley in this country, at the suggestion 
of Thomas Jefferson, and of the gradual 
growth of the Unitarian movement in Vir- 
ginia and then in New England. ‘ What 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights meant to the political freedom 
of men,’”’ said Dr. Crothers, ‘‘ Unitarianism 
means to-day to their religious freedom. 
It is the true faith of freedom,—liberty to 
worship God in your own way, free from the 
incubus of other men’s thoughts, free from 
the dogmas of men who’are dead.”’ 

The visiting delegates were entertained 
with automobile trips to various points of 
interest and with a tea at the church, served 
by the women of the Alliance. 
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The Serious Loss at the Snow Hill 
Institute. 


News has just come to Boston of the loss 
by fire of some of the important buildings at 
the Snow Hill Industrial Institute, Snow 
Hill, Ala. Principal W. J. Edwards is 
known to many of the readers of the Register 
as. one of the most earnest and devoted of the 
colored leaders in the South. Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, secretary of the Department 
of Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, has visited the school within a 
year and has become one of its trustees. He 
commends its work very heartily to all friends 
of negro education in the South. 
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The loss of the dining-room and commis- 
sariat by this fire is likely very seriously to 
cripple the work of the school at the beginning 
of the year unless provision can be made 
immediately for rebuilding. The loss 
amounts to $10,000, only a small part of 
which is covered by insurance. 

Mr. Foote and I earnestly ask for help 
that Mr. Edwards’ noble work may not be 
allowed to suffer. The school is in one of the 
most destitute portions of the Black Belt, 
and helps to furnish teachers for the public 
schools of the section in which it is situated. 
Moneys may be sent directly to Principal 
W. J. Edwards at Snow Hill, Alabama, or to 
Mr. Foote at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN. 


Gnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


A New Christmas Service. 


It will be good news to our Sunday schools 
that the Sunday School Society has a new 
Christmas service in the press, which will 
be ready in good season for this year’s use. 
The price will be 6 cents a copy, in what- 
ever quantity. Orders may be placed at 
once, and the services will be sent as soon 
as they are received from the printers, 
which should be by the middle of this month. 

This new Christmas Service is compiled 
by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, for seven- 
teen years superintendent of the Disciples 
School, recently Billings Lecturer on Re- 
ligious Education, and now chairman of the 
Board of Education of the church of the 
Disciples, Boston. Mrs. Beatley was a 
pioneer in the development of graded study 
in Sunday schools, and has devoted much 
attention to the conduct of worship among 
young people. These facts and the success 
of a Christmas Service prepared by her and 
published several years ago by the Sunday 
School Society guarantee the excellence of 
this new Service. A careful examination 
of it in manuscript gives assurance, also, 
that it will be of great value. 

The music for this Service is all arranged, 
and, for the most part, newly composed, by 
Mr. Frank Lynes, whose anthems are in 
use in most of our churches. Mr. Lynes 
has for many years been musical director 
of the Church of the Disciples and has led 
the singing in the Sunday school as well. 
This experience has qualified him to judge 
the capacities of children’s voices, while 
his long collaboration with Mrs. Beatley 
secures such harmony of ideals and methods 
as are necessary to make a harmonious ser- 
vice. We can therefore commend this new 
Christmas Service to our schools with great 
confidence. 

At the time this notice appears the Presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society is on a 
tour of our churches in Eastern Canada, 
A report of these visits will be given later. 
Since the last report he has held a union 
teachers’ meeting with the Sunday-school 
workers in Brooklyn, N.Y., has preached 
for Rey. Leon A. Harvey in the Flatbush 
church in the same city, visiting and address- 


ing the Sunday school, and holding a lecture- 
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conference in the evening. He went thence 
to the National (now “‘General’’) Conference 
at Washington, when he made a _ report 
at a general session and gave an address and 
held a conference on methods at an after- 
noon meeting. In every place visited there 
is shown an earnest desire to do better work 
in the schools, and evidence of a growing 
conviction that in the religious education 
of our children lies the hope of our church. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Fair Notes. 


In a week hence we shall be able to say 
whether or not the Seventh Biennial Bazaar 
has been the success we hoped. The young 
people have worked hard and faithfully 
themselves to attain results; and these next 
few days will tell the rest of the story. Con- 
tributions have been sent from far and near, 
and acknowledged as soon as received when- 
ever sent to the central office. It now re- 
mains to be seen how liberally the tables are 
patronized. 

Remember that the fair now in process 
affords a splendid opportunity for early 
Christmas shopping that is more and more 
advocated, and the value of which is becoming 
more apparent in the busy days of our stren- 
uous life. 

The great aim of the fair committee has 
been to make it the most national of any 
ever held as.regards its scope; and, as has 
been intimated before, contributions have 
come in from many parts of the country never 
before interested. Especially have the young 
people’s societies, Alliance Branches, and 
interested individuals on the Pacific Coast 
been most helpful in sending contributions 
for a novel feature, known as the Pacific 
Coast Table. There have come dried fruits 
and a collection of beautiful agates from 
California, plants and pictures from Oregon, 
an Indian basket from the State of Washing- 
ton,—all suggestive of the particular State 
or locality,—besides numerous other useful 
and fancy articles. This table ought to 
prove most attractice. 

The lunch room. will be open from 11.30 
A.M. to 10 P.M. each day and is in charge of 
an able chairman with equally capable 
helpers. 

The Herford Club of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will furnish the entertain- 
ments for both Thursday and Friday even- 
ings, and on Saturday afternoon at 3.30 
o’clock there will be a Punch and Judy show 
for the children, by a famous. prestidigita- 
tor, Prof. Josef Yarrick. 

The entertainment on Thursday evening 


Marriages. 


In Brookline, by Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Mr. Harold 
Clark DeLong and Miss Evelyn Hetherington Hind. 
Married at Sharon, on October 18, by Rev. Abram 


Wyman, Mr. Randolph Osborne of Boston and Miss Jessie 
F. Frye of Sharon. 


WLDERLY persons, invalids, or those seeking a rest- 
ful, comfortable home may hear of such by writing to 
Mrs. Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. References. 


CHILD WANTED. 
Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
for and educate as herown. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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at eight o’clock will consist of a musical 
programme by a trio, including piano, violin, 
and ’cello, with the addition of a soprano 
soloist: the following evening’s programme 
will consist of singing by a chorus of voices, 
with the soprano soloist. These musicales 
are of a high order and cannot fail to please 
all who attend. From 8 to 10 on Saturday 
evening dancing will be in order, thus bring- 
ing the fair to a close. 

It will of course take a little time to settle 
the bills and adjust the several business 
matters incidental to such a fair; but the 
total amount realized will be bulletined in 
Word and Work and in this column as soon 
as is possible. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Frank R. Gale of Berlin, on Tuesday, 
November 14, at 10.30 AM. Rey. William 
F. Skerrye will read the essay. ‘Subject, 
“Sacred Trees of Some Ancient Religions.” 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on November 13 at II A.M. 
George F. Piper will preside. There will be 
a symposium on “ Impressions of the National 
Conference.’ Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of 
Salem will open the discussion with an ac- 
count of the recent session of the Conference. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will be held with the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
November 14, 15, and 16, At the after- 
noon session on Wednesday, held under the 
auspices of the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. 
Leon A. Harvey and Mrs. Richard A. Quetzel 
will give addresses. On Tuesday evening 
Rey. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., will preach. On 
Wednesday morning Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer will speak on ‘“‘Modern Problems 
of Marriage and Divorce,’ with discussion 
opened by Rey. A. R. Hussey. The subject 
of the afternoon will be ‘‘Significant Factors 
in Contemporary Morals,” and Mr. Norman 
Hapgood and Rev. James A. Fairley will 
speak. ‘‘The Layman’s Responsibility”’ will 
be presented in the evening by Mr. Adelbert 
Moot, Hon. George Hutchinson, Mr. Emer- 
son P. Harris, Dr. Joseph McFarland, and 
others. On Thursday the joint meeting of 
the Sunday School Society and the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be addressed 
by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers and Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, with discussion opened by Rev. 
K. E. Evans. 


Meetings. 


Tue NortH Paciric CONFERENCE.—The 
ninth annual session of the North Pacific 
Conference met with the First Unitarian 
Church of Eugene, Ore., October 17, 18, and 
19. It was placed about a month earlier than 
usual, with a view to securing bright skies 
and sunshine. ‘The result was all that could 
be desired; for conference week at Eugene 
combined the beauty of autumn and sum- 
mer with bright skies and the balmiest air 
of the upper Willamette Valley. At the 
opening session, Tuesday evening, October 
17, President William T. Foster of Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., gave a lecture on 
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“The Professional Spirit,” or the spirit of 
working for love of the work, seeking to give 
more than is received, in contrast to the mer- 
cenary spirit of seeking to receive more than 
is given. The general public interest in this 
lecture was great, especially among members 
of the university; and the Congregational 
church gave the use of its building for this 
opening session. Wednesday forenoon was 
a half-holiday, devoted to seeing Eugene 
and visiting the University of Oregon. Mr. 
L. Phetteplace, president of the conference, 


led the delegates on a sight-seeing tour of the | 


city and university, including the weekly 


assembly and President Foster’s address] 


before the students. In the afternoon the 
first business session was held. After an 
address of welcome by the president of the 


conference, reports were given from the] 


Unitarian churches of British Columbia, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
twelve churches of the conference, six were 
present by their delegates, and another, 
Unity Church at Puyallup, Wash., was re- 
ported in a written account, sent by its 
minister, Rev. James A. Baldridge. The re- 
maining churches were reported by proxy. 
The churches that have ministers were 
shown to be doing good work and making 
steady progress. ‘The churches of Spokane, 
Wash., and Salem, Ore., are at present with- 
out settled ministers. This session closed 
with a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, and was 
followed by a ministers’ meeting conducted 
by Dr. Thomas JL. Eliot of Portland. In 
the evening a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Stephen Peebles of Goshen, Ore., 
was followed by the conference sermon, 
delivered by Rev. Howard Austin MacDonald 
of Hood River, Ore. The subject was 
‘Spiritual Sources of Civic Righteousness,” 
and the text, ‘‘Our God is marching on.” 
This sermon appeared in full the next morn- 
ing in the morning Register. Thursday 
forenoon was devoted to Sunday-school 
work, President Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., of 
the Unitarian School for Ministers at Berke- 
ley, Cal., read a scholarly and interesting 
paper on “How to study the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Ike.” ‘This lecture 
was a substantial contribution to the litera- 
ture of New Testament study, and it attracted 
listeners from orthodox churches of Eugene. 
From the standpoint of the members of the 
conference it was well worth the railroad 
journey of thirty hours which Dr. Wilbur 
took in order to give it to his fellow-workers. 
A question-box, conducted by Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., on all aspects of Sunday-school 
work, closed the forenoon ‘session. In the 
afternoon, from two to four, two separate 
meetings for men and women were held in 
different rooms. The men’s meeting was 
addressed by Rev. Fred Alban Weil of Bel- 
lingham, Wash., on “Church and the Man”; 
and the women’s meeting, by Mrs. T. L. 
Eliot of Portland, on ‘‘ How to interest Young 
People in the Church.” After these sepa- 
rate meetings Dr. Wilbur gave the whole 
conference some important facts about the 
standing, scholarship, and progress of the 
Unitarian School for Ministers, of which 
he is president at Berkeley, Cal. After 
reports of committees and final business the 
work of the conference closed with a devo- 
tional service. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, Rev. 
George W. Fuller, Spokane, Wash.; first 
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vice-president, R. W. Montague, Portland, 
Ore.; second vice-president, C. L. Hamilton, 
Salem, Ore.; corresponding secretary, Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore.; record- 
ing secretary, Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent, 
Eugene, Ore. At seven in the evening a 
public banquet at Hotel Osborn was enjoyed 
by seventy people, including delegates, 
members of the Unitarian church, and other 
churches of Eugene, and representative 
men and women of the city. 


Churches. 


_ Eucener,-Ore.—First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: The church has 
a new thrill of life and power from the first 


| privilege it has enjoyed of entertaining the 


North Pacific Conference. This has given 
the church a standing and respect in the com- 
munity it never enjoyed before and has been 
the occasion of much good fellowship with 
churches of other denominations in Eugene. 
The Congregational church gave its build- 
ing for the opening session. The morning 
daily paper printed the conference sermon 
in full, and the evening paper announced the 
meetings with large head-lines on the front 
page. News of acceptance by the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association of the 
plan recommended by President Samuel A. 
Eliot for helping the church to erect a build- 
ing arrived at five o’clock the last afternoon 
of the conference. This letter was brought 
to the final banquet at Hotel Osborn that 
evening and read by Dr. Wilbur amidst 
great rejoicings. Arrangements for erecting 
the chapel are being pushed rapidly to com- 
pletion. 


Winturop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. Irvine Innes: The Sunday 
evening services of Unity Fraternity, Young 
People’s Religious Union, are arranged to 
begin on November 5 and end on April 28. 
An interesting programme has been pre- 
pared. Among those who have kindly con- 
sented to address these meetings are Rev. 
George F. Pratt, on ‘‘The Work of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society”; Rev. William 
Channing Brown, on ‘‘Undeveloped Re- 
sources in Human Nature’; Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, on “‘The Oriental Christ in the 
Western World”; Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, on “The Church and the Young 
People’; and Rev. Elmer §S. Forbes, on 
“Parish Organization for Social Service.” 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, whose visit last ses- 
sion was highly appreciated, will also speak 
at one of the meetings. 


Personals. 


On Tuesday, November ‘14, at 3 P.M., in 
the church parlor, Newton, Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding will read to the Channing Church 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
eneintanre, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
vie the central ofr. ; Ak 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
yerern sh will take children to iad pony EA : 
itional donations and b ts f 
greatly needed to meet incredaieg pre sdalteaee. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugeris : 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Alliance his paper on ‘‘The Poet Browning’s 
Interpretation of Human Life.’ 


Rev. J. Adams Puffer, minister of the 
First Church of Needham, Mass., has re- 
signed, the resignation to take effect Jan. 1, 
1912. ‘Mr. Puffer has become so involved in 
the “‘Boy Problem,” about which he lectures 
and for the solution of which he works in 
many practical ways, that he has decided to 
devote his entire time to that work. He 
will continue to live in Needham and main- 
tain an office at 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged..............00..020005 $2,230.17 


Oct. 4. Dr. Nevada Cooper, Dupo, Ill......... 1,00 
5. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y... 10,00 
10. Society in Sullivan, Me..............- 5.00 
14. Henry M. Williams, Cambridge, Mass. . 50.00 
18. Society in Barnstable, Mass........... 9.00 
18. Society in Madison, Wis..... 50.00 
ES PMA AICOO ia clociaaaditsve nas > I.00 
1g. A. D. Griffith, Gouldbusk, Tex I,00 
23. Edwin Wilson, Lake City, Minn. 50.00 
28. Society in Sterling, Mass. ............ 25.00 
31. Society in Newburyport, Mass. ....... 250.00 
$2,751.17 


GEORGE Hu‘TcHINsoN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Dr. George H. Martin’s fine lecture on 
Saturday last was much valued by the school 
and by the audience of friends who came to 
hear him. As a teacher and inspirer of 
teachers for many years, Dr. Martin has had 
unusual opportunity to know all about the 
profession of teaching, and he explained some 
of the essential qualities of a good teacher 
with a clearness that will not be soon for- 
gotten, 

Rey. Carl G. Horst of Wollaston will 
speak next Saturday, November 11, on 
“Attendance in the Sunday-school: how to 
increase and hold it.” Superintendents, as 
well as teachers, are asked to hear Mr. Horst 
at 10.30. ‘ 5 

The history of the Unitarian movement 
in Great Britain will be traced by Dr. Crooker 
in his lectures at half-past ten, Wednesdays, 
in November. 


Free Lectures. 


A course of free public lectures under the 
Lowell Institute (founded in 1836 by John 
Lowell, Jr., and opened to the public in 
1839) will be given in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
on Monday afternoons at 2.30. Doors 
open at 2 o’clock. ‘‘The Theology of Con- 
temporary Religion’? will be presented: 
(a) “Within the Church,” by Prof. E. C. 
Moore, 1. November 27, 2. December 4, 
3. December 11, 4. December 18; (0) 
“Apart from the Church,” by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn, 5. January 8,6. January 15,7. January 
22, 8. January 29. No tickets will be re- 
quired: 


A Harvest Sale. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church will hold a harvest sale on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 15 and 16, from 
11 A.M. to 9.30 P.M. Luncheon will be served 
from 12.30 to 2.30 each day, and supper will 
also be served. The ladies of this Alliance 
are famous for providing delicious meals, and 
visitors are always tempted to bring away 
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Crackers 
Grew 
on Trees 
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Nature would cover them with 
shells, like nuts, protecting from 


moisture, mildew, dirt and 


insects. 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 


moisture-proof, dust-proof package. It keeps 
them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 


buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never Sold 
in Balk 


as much as possible from the preserves, 
jellies, home-made candy, and other good 
things to be found for sale. 


The Actors’ Church Affiance. 


“The Actors’ Church Alliance of America”’ 
was established some twelve years ago with 
the desire to bring the church and the stage 
into closer relations and better understanding 
of each other. There are a large number of 
chaplains of various denominations all over 
the United States and Canada who are ready 
and willing to render any service to mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession within their 
reach. We send out placards to be placed 
in the theatres, giving the names of the| 
churches and the hours of services in that | 


vicinity. 


The secretary is trying to get this list of | 


chaplains into shape, so that a new copy can 
be printed, to be at the service of any mem- 
ber of the Actors’ Church Alliance. If any 
minister reading this announcement, be he 
a chaplain or not, will kindly send his name 
and correct address to headquarters, it will 
be much appreciated. 

Any minister in good standing in the church 
he represents is eligible, and will receive a 
warm welcome. Any further particulars 
may be had by applying to headquarters, 
550 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Mrs. 
May Kidder Peirce is secretary. 


The Post-office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for confer- 
ence at 2 P.M. on Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1911, at 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, just 
before the Alliance meeting of the Middle 


States Conference. j 
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Pleasantries, 


One of our Unitarian ministers confesses 
to having written in an eatly essay of “‘the 
eloquence of a Cicero or a Tully.” But the 
best of the joke is that none of the hearers 
discovered anything wrong. 


Boatman: ‘‘Peter an’ me’ll not be able 
to take ye out fishin’ to-night, ma’am; but 
Peter’s nephew will be afther takin’ ye, av 
ye like.” Lady: ‘Well, I, hope Peter’s 
nephew is cleaner than Peter is.’”’ Boatman: 
“We is, ma’m,—he’s younger.”—The Mari- 
ners’ Advocate. 


Little Jeannette’s mother found her one 
day with her face covered with jam from ear 
to ear. ‘“O Jeannette,’ said her mother, 
“what would you think if you caught me 
looking like that some day?’ “‘I should 
think you’d had an awful good time, 
mamma.’’—Selecied. 


A colored man complained that another 
negro owed him two dollars and refused to 
pay. The creditor had dunned to no pur- 
pose. Finally, he went toa lawyer. ‘What 
reason does he give for refusing to pay you?”’ 
asked the lawyer. ‘Why, boss,’’ said the 
colored man, “he said he done owed me dat 
money for so long dat de interest had et it 
all up, and he didn’t owe me a cent.” 


The aviator’s wife was taking her first 
trip with her husband in his airship. “‘ Wait 
a moment, George,’ she said. ‘I’m afraid 
we will have to go down again.” ‘‘What’s 
wrong?”’ asked the husband. ‘‘I believe 
I have dropped one of the pearl buttons off 
my jacket. I think I can see it glistening 
on the ground.” ‘“‘Keep your seat, my dear,” 
said the aviator. ‘‘That’s Lake Erie.’’— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


A young Boston woman, extremely athletic, 
rides very well, and, seated astride her horse, 
she resembles a beautiful boy. Riding one 
day in her masculine habit, she had the mis- 
fortune to be thrown. An old sea captain 
hastened to her aid. Raising her gently, he 
touched a corset, and shouted in wild alarm 
to a bystander: ‘‘Get a doctor, quick! 
Here’s a young chap’s ribs runnin’ north and 
south instead of east and west.’’—Mariners’ 
Advocate. 


Judge Sherman was sitting when the dep- 
uty sheriff brought a man to the bar. The 
clerk was absent. ‘‘What’s the prisoner 
charged with, Mr. Sheriff?’’ said Judge Sher- 


man. “Bigotry, your Honor,” said the 
officer. ‘‘Bigotry? Bigotry?’ repeated the 
justice. ‘‘Why, that’s not a crime, Mr. 
Sheriff.” ‘Well, I don’t know about that,” 


said the deputy, doggedly. “All I know 
is he pleaded guilty to having three wives.” 
“Ah! I see,” said Judge Sherman, without 
cracking a smile. ‘Quite right, Mr. Sheriff. 
Only not ‘bigotry.’ That’s ‘trigonometry.’” 
The Record. 


Eli Perkins asked Mr. Evarts how a man 
ought to lie on a Wagner car to sleep well. 
“Don’t come to a lawyer with such a question 
as that,’’ he said. ‘‘Go to some railroad 
man. Go to Depew.” ‘But Depew is a 
lawyer,’ I said. ‘‘ Well, y-e-s, Depew is a 
lawyer; but all the law Depew knows 
wouldn’t bias him in answering.” ‘‘But 
which side should a man lie on,—right or 
left?’’ Iasked. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Evarts, smiling, 
“‘a lawyer can answer that. If you are 
on the right side, you won’t need to lie at 
all.” But Depew says that Evarts really 
said, ‘‘In your case, Eli, it wouldn’t make a 
bit of difference which side you lie on: you'll 
lie, anyway!”’ 
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Garbage Receiver Ground 
Defeats the plans of the typhoid 
fly; eae tevents dogs. coe and 

é rats making a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter, No Odor-Soid direct. Guaranteed. nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass, 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


(24) [NovEMBER 9 1911 ; 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, DD.| BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 


duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 


affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 
CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 


still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness,”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know. . . . Lamstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 


fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal |: 


LONDON 


GEO. Hmbh bias 


PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREESE 
BOSTON 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoover, n.0. 


number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the | A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- | White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. 


Pure water. 


Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 


nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give | Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school | ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 


pareas: Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a | PARKER FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school’ for the 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid, | Ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
npoe it by the Cpe * needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalo 
address the President. ity 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MaeDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass, 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuifie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course, 

Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 

Practical course in personal accounts. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


